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CHAPTER I. 

BY THE WORLD FORGOT. 

Never did a house stand so completely out 
of the world as the old Manor of Auriel, in 
Essex. Not only was it isolated from the 
din and hubbub of towns, but its loneliness 
was unshared even by those small attendant 
homesteads that usually cluster near a rich 
man's abode. A wealthy gentleman who 
spends a certain portion of his time in the 
country generally forms the nucleus of a 
small colony of poor neighbours, who bear 
the same relation to* the " great house " 

VOL. I. B 
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as parasitical plants to the giant trunk 
which supports and nourishes their weak 
tendrils. When " my lord " is at the castle 
his farrier exults in the village — there is a 
constant clatter at the anvil ; the black- 
smith's hand encircles the dainty heels of 
" my lord's " highly-bred horses ; these 
horses, with their well-groomed glossy faces, 
standing often cheek-by-jowl beside their 
stalwart brothers, the hairy Esaus of the 
plough ; jaunty stable-boys, with the inevit- 
able sprig in their mouths, lounge against 
pillar and post, doing the grand for the 
benefit of gaping clowns, to whom flash 
Newmarket lads are, as yet, rarce aves. 

The butcher and the baker, the grocer 
and the carpenter, all have equal reasons to 
rejoice in " my lord's " occupation of his 
house. The back paths to his door echo with 
the rumbling of rustic carts ; the needy and 
infirm creep to his gates on those days when 
the smell of hot soup and newly-baked 
bread in the court yards tell of alms to be 



BY THE WORLD FORGOT. 3 

given and received ; the schoolchildren 
are clean in face and straight in back when 
they make their curtsies to what, they sup- 
pose, are the gentlefolk's faces; but such 
obeisances (being awkward and ill-directed) 
are more generally given as tokens of re- 
spect to the inferior side of their superior's 
person. 

At Auriel Place no such signs of life and 
occupation were ever visible. The roads 
that passed the grounds were bye-roads ; no 
mail-cart ever trolled along those rugged 
lanes ; no railway whistle outscreamed the 
cry of the jay in the woods, or the shrill 
wail of the peacock that strutted through 
the unkempt grass of the lawn. The house 
had been empty of its owner for eleven 
years past. During that period the Mow- 
brays of Auriel had been living on the Con- 
tinent, eking out as economically as pos- 
sible the remains of what had once been a 
fine income. Their one son, Thurstan Mow- 
bray, was educated in England ; but as he 
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CHAPTER I. 

BY THE WORLD FORGOT. 

Never did a house stand so completely out 
of the world as the old Manor of Auriel, in 
Essex. Not only was it isolated from the 
din and hubbub of towns, but its loneliness 
was imshared even by those small attendant 
homesteads that usually cluster near a rich 
man's abode. A wealthy gentleman who 
spends a certain portion of his time in the 
country generally forms the nucleus of a 
small colony of poor neighbours, who bear 
the same relation to« the ^^ great house '' 
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as parasitical plants to the giant trunk 
which supports and nourishes their weak 
tendrils. When " my lord " is at the castle 
his farrier exults in the village — there is a 
constant clatter at the anvil ; the black- 
smith's hand encircles the dainty heels of 
" my lord's " highly-bred horses ; these 
horses, with their well-groomed glossy faces, 
standing often cheek-by-jowl beside their 
stalwart brothers, the hairy Esaus of the 
plough ; jaunty stable-boys, with the inevit- 
able sprig in their mouths, lounge against 
pillar and post, doing the grand for the 
benefit of gaping clowns, to whom flash 
Newmarket lads are, as yet, raroe aves. 

The butcher and the baker, the grocer 
and the carpenter, all have equal reasons to 
rejoice in " my lord's " occupation of his 
house. The back paths to his door echo with 
the rumbling of rustic carts ; the needy and 
infirm creep to his gates on those days when 
the smell of hot soup and newly-baked 
bread in the court yards tell of alms to be 
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given and received ; the schoolchildren 
are clean in face and straight in back when 
they make their curtsies to what, they sup- 
pose, are the gentlefolk's faces; but such 
obeisances (being awkward and ill-directed) 
are more generally given as tokens of re- 
spect to the inferior side of their superior's 
person. 

At Auriel Place no such signs of life and 
occupation were ever visible. The roads 
that passed the grounds were bye-roads ; no 
mail-cart ever trolled along those rugged 
lanes ; no railway whistle outscreamed the 
cry of the jay in the woods, or the shrill 
wail of the peacock that strutted through 
the unkempt grass of the lawn. The house 
had been empty of its owner for eleven 
years past. During that period the Mow- 
brays of Auriel had been living on the Con- 
tinent, eking out as economically as pos- 
sible the remains of what had once been a 
fine income* Their one son, Thurstan Mow- 
bray, was educated in England ; but as he 
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CHAPTER I. 

BY THE WORLD FORGOT. 

Never did a house stand so completely out 
of the world as the old Manor of Auriel, in 
Essex. Not only was it isolated from the 
din and hubbub of towns, but its loneliness 
was unshared even by those small attendant 
homesteads that usually cluster near a rich 
man's abode. A wealthy gentleman who 
spends a certain portion of his time in the 
country generally forms the nucleus of a 
small colony of poor neighbours, who bear 
the same relation to* the " great house " 
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as parasitical plants to the giant trunk 
which supports and nourishes their weak 
tendrils. When " my lord " is at the castle 
his farrier exults in the village — there is a 
constant clatter at the anvil ; the black- 
smith's hand encircles the dainty heels of 
" my lord's " highly-bred horses ; these 
horses, with their well-groomed glossy faces, 
standing often cheek-by-jowl beside their 
stalwart brothers, the hairy Esaus of the 
plough ; jaunty stable-boys, with the inevit- 
able sprig in their mouths, lounge against 
pillar and post, doing the grand for the 
benefit of gaping clowns, to whom flash 
Newmarket lads are, as yet, raroB aves. 

The butcher and the baker, the grocer 
and the carpenter, all have equal reasons to 
rejoice in " my lord's " occupation of his 
house. The back paths to his door echo with 
the rumbling of rustic carts ; the needy and 
infirm creep to his gates on those days when 
the smell of hot soup and newly-baked 
bread in the court yards tell of alms to be 
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given and received ; the schoolchildren 
are clean in face and straight in back when 
they make their curtsies to what, they sup- 
pose, are the gentlefolk's faces; but such 
obeisances (being awkward and ill-directed) 
are more generally given as tokens of re- 
spect to the inferior side of their superior's 
person. 

At Auriel Place no such signs of life and 
occupation were ever visible. The roads 
that passed the grounds were bye-roads ; no 
mail-cart ever trolled along those rugged 
lanes ; no railway whistle outscreamed the 
cry of the jay in the woods, or the shrill 
wail of the peacock that strutted through 
the unkempt grass of the lawn. The house 
had been empty of its owner for eleven 
years past. During that period the Mow- 
brays of Auriel had been living on the Con- 
tinent, eking out as economically as pos- 
sible the remains of what had once been a 
fine income. Their one son, Thurstan Mow- 
bray, was educated in England ; but as he 
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as parasitical plants to the giant trunk 
which supports and nourishes their weak 
tendrils. When " my lord '' is at the castle 
his farrier exults in the village — there is a 
constant clatter at the anvil; the black- 
smith's hand encircles the dainty heels of 
" my lord's " highly-bred horses ; these 
horses, with their well-groomed glossy faces, 
standing often cheek-by-jowl beside their 
stalwart brothers, the hairy Esaus of the 
plough ; jaunty stable-boys, with the inevit- 
able sprig in their mouths, lounge against 
pillar and post, doing the grand for the 
benefit of gaping clowns, to whom flash 
Newmarket lads are, as yet, rarcB aves. 

The butcher and the baker, the grocer 
and the carpenter, all have equal reasons to 
rejoice in " my lord's " occupation of his 
house. The back paths to his door echo with 
the rumbling of rustic carts; the needy and 
infirm creep to his gates on those days when 
the smell of hot soup and newly-baked 
bread in the court yards tell of alms to be 
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always spent his holidays with some cousins, 
he was an utter stranger to Auriel. 

The sole occupants of the big house, the 
only human tenants of the wilderness of 
flowers and trees, whose voices alone 
sounded through those trailing gardens, 
were George Moore, the gardener, and his 
daughter Azalea. 

George Moore had been placed in charge 
of Auriel Place when it was deserted by its 
owners: he was not an Essex man, Mr. 
Mowbray having taken him from a dis- 
tant county at the recommendation of a 
friend. 

" Moore has been in my service some 
years," thus ran the recommendation ; " he 
is well-educated, trustworthy, and an able 
gardener ; he is a widower with one child ; 
he has but lately lost his wife, and has been 
much crushed by his sorrow. I fancy, poor 
fellow, that he imagines he will escape from 
a portion of his pain if he quits the scene 
of it, hence his anxiety to leave Sussex ; he 
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does not require high wages, and from his 
steadfast, taciturn disposition he is just the 
Cerberus required to guard your empty 
house." 

This letter, signed " Orme," proceeded 
from one of Mr. Mowbray's old college 
friends. Baron Orme, of Orme Castle, in 
Sussex, one who had been born a younger 
son, but who had lately succeeded to the 
title by one of those strange turns of the 
wheel bv which fortune sometimes com- 
pensates cadets of noble families for the 
legal misfortune they have experienced in 
being begotten late in the day. 

Mr. Mowbray had no hesitation in ac- 
cepting his friend's recommendation. He 
wrote an acquiescent reply to Lord Orme's 
letter, and on the day the Mowbrays left 
Auriel for the Continent George Moore and 
his daughter walked down the grass-grown 
path that led them to their new home. 

I should correct the phrase in which I 
have indicated that the pair walked, for at 
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that period' little Azalea was only two years 
old, and she generally preferred looking at 
the world from the altitude of George's 
shoulder io exercising the plump legs with 
which Nature had graced her. 

** I think we shall have it all to ourselves 
here, lass," Moore said, as his eye fell on 
the desolate-looking pile of buildings that 
stood before him. 

Azalea sucked her thumb and stared 
solemnly at a magpie that was ducking his 
head under the shelter of a broken dial to 
evade the assaults of some angry swallows, 
whose young the pie bird had maliciously 
ejected from their nests. 

"I like to see 'em," babbled Azalea, as 
her father deposited her on a grassy mound 
and bid her "sit there and look then," 
while he entered the house. 

But when he came to face those vast 
empty chambers, to lose himself in those 
apparently aimless passages, and to hear 
the hollow echo of his own footsteps sound- 
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ing on the uncarpeted floors, he shivered 
and came back hastily to the lawn. God's 
world of trees, sky, and flowers without, 
was far less dreary than man's gloomy and 
void habitation within ; besides, there was 
the child still chuckling over the wary 
skill of the magpie, and Moore felt quite a 
sensation of relief when he got her dimpled 
arms twisted round his neck again. 
'* Come in, dear," he said ; " we will get a 
bit of fire, say our prayers, and go to bed : 
it won't seem so lonesome then." When 
they re-entered the house Moore raked to- 
gether some charred bits of stick that had 
been left to smoulder away in solitude in 
the old-fashioned kitchen chimney, and re- 
kindled them, with the aid of some shavings 
he discovered in an adjacent cupboard. In 
a few minutes flames were leaping brightly 
on the hearth, and little Azalea, seated on a 
three-legged stool by the fireside, gene- 
rously endeavoured to communicate the 
warmth and comfort she herself felt to the 
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CHAPTER I. 

BY THE WORLD FORGOT. 

Never did a house stand so completely out 
of the world as the old Manor of Auriel, in 
Essex. Not only was it isolated from the 
din and hubbub of towns, but its loneliness 
was unshared even by those small attendant 
homesteads that usually cluster near a rich 
mans abode. A wealthy gentleman who 
spends a certain portion of his time in the 
country generally forms the nucleus of a 
small colony of poor neighbours, who bear 
the same relation to* the " great house " 
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as parasitical plants to the giant trunk 
which supports and nourishes their weak 
tendrils. When " my lord " is at the castle 
his farrier exults in the village — ^there is a 
constant clatter at the anvil ; the black- 
smith's hand encircles the dainty heels of 
" my lord's " highly-bred horses ; these 
horses, with their well-groomed glossy faces, 
standing often cheek-by-jowl beside their 
stalwart brothers, the hairy Esaus of the 
plough ; jaunty stable-boys, with the inevit- 
able sprig in their mouths, lounge against 
pillar and post, doing the grand for the 
benefit of gaping clowns, to whom flash 
Newmarket lads are, as yet, rarce aves. 

The butcher and the baker, the grocer 
and the carpenter, all have equal reasons to 
rejoice in " my lord's " occupation of his 
house. The back paths to his door echo with 
the rumbling of rustic carts; ihe needy and 
infirm creep to his gates on those days when 
the smell of hot soup and newly-baked 
bread in the court yards tell of alms to be 
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given and received ; the schoolchildren 
are clean in face and straight in back when 
they make their curtsies to what, they sup- 
pose, are the gentlefolk's faces; but such 
obeisances (being awkward and ill-directed) 
are more generally given as tokens of re- 
spect to the inferior side of their superior's 
person. 

At Auriel Place no such signs of life and 
occupation were ever visible. The roads 
that passed the grounds were bye-roads ; no 
mail-cart ever trolled along those rugged 
lanes ; no railway whistle outscreamed the 
cry of the jay in the woods, or the shrill 
wail of the peacock that strutted through 
the unkempt grass of the lawn. The house 
had been empty of its owner for eleven 
years past. During that period the Mow- 
brays of Auriel had been living on the Con- 
tinent, eking out as economically as pos- 
sible the remains of what had once been a 
fine income. Their one son, Thurstan Mow- 
bray, was educated in England ; but as he 
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lively interest in the world of flowers and 
fruit in which his lot was cast. He 
would sit for hours in the sun cleansing 
the buds and stems of the roses that grew 
on the lawn. He had always taken especial 
pains with the grassplot that faced the 
front path. ** He couldn't let that go to 
wreck and ruin," he said, " in case com- 
pany should drive up." 

During the eleven years of his residence 
at Auriel no other guest but a stray rabbit 
from a neighbouring warren, or a stealthy- 
footed fox, had ever crossed the grand en- 
trance path. What communication Moore 
was obliged to keep up with the village was 
carried on by means of a bye lane that ran 
outside the park palings. This was attainable 
without going under the gloomy shadows 
of the avenue, and it was the only path 
on which human figures were ever seen 
near Auriel ; but Q-eorge still cherished the 
illusion that " company might come some 
day ;" so he expended all his energies on 
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that portion of the lawn which fronted the 
carriage-drive and the trim-shaven plot of 
grass, the methodical way in which the 
roses hung their heads, the even flower- 
beds, and the regular box borders, made a 
quaint, ugly little bit of civilization in the 
midst of the untrained luxuriance of the 
rest of the garden. 

Outside that patch of cultivation the 
roses flung their red heads recklessly into 
the laps of dull nettles. The bramble and 
woodbine rivalled each other in wanton- 
ness, while the ivy scrambled over grey 
terraces and crumbled walls, as though in 
haste to smother all trace of human work- 
manship. 

The years had passed away happily to 
these recluses. They did not feel the want 
of the world from which they were shut 
out. Azalea was not deficient in accom- 
plishments, although she had only had this 
old gardener for a tutor. He had taught 
her to read ; he had grounded her well in 
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the rudiments of Latin ; and in the dusty 
shelves of the Auriel library her intelli- 
gence enabled her to seek for and obtain 
fresh instruction and improvement. She 
could not play on any instrument ; her 
fingers blundered helplessly over the small 
amount of needlework she was obliged to 
do : but she had read eagerly all the Eng- 
lish romances that had come in her way, 
and she could sketch with a certain bold 
roughness that promised more for her 
future as an artist than if she finished 
dozens of pencil-drawings in the highest 
teaboard style of perfection. 

She was very pretty. Her hair was 
flaxen-hued, the eyes were violet-blue, and 
they were shadowed by lashes of a darker 
colour than the hair. The skin was fair 
where it was not obscured by sun-tan ; the 
head small ; the hands and feet delicate and 
slender; the scars inflicted by the rough 
barks of trees, the wounds of the goose- 
berry bushes and brambles, defaced, but 
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could not spoil the shape of the small- 
tipped fingers. There was an unmistak. 
able air of refinement about the child 
which all the rough homeliness of her life, 
and the clumsy shapes of her ill-made dresses 
could not conceal. 

George Moore was quite unconscious 
how great was the loveliness of his charge. 
He worshipped Azalea, but he did not par- 
ticularly admire her. In his heart he 
would have prized more highly the beauty 
that consists of vivid red cheeks and dark 
hair and eyes. The lower classes like to see 
colour ; they prefer that their womankind 
should resemble the gaudy splendour of the 
poppy rather than the chastened purity of 
the lily. 

Eleven autumns had burnt the Auriel 
woods red since George Moore and Azalea 
first trod those desolate paths, but as yet 
the wrong that had been done the child 
had not been felt by her. She loved the 
old man who had been the sole companion 

VOL. I. 
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of her childhood ; she loved the. neglected 
gardens that aflforded her so many nooks 
and corners in which to build her frail 
inventions of wooden huts and fanciful 
garden borders. She had never possessed 
many toys, but no painted puppet of 
wood, no ready-made occupation provided 
for her out of a London toyshop could 
prove such keen objects of enjoyment as 
these fabrics of dry twigs and withered 
leaves — these grottoes of stone and moss 
arranged from her own design and con- 
structed by her own fingers. 

She was nearly thirteen now, and the 
pleasures of childhood were already slip- 
ping away from her. She no longer made 
toys of the pebbles and palaces of broken 
glass and spongy moss. When she sat in 
the crooked branches of the chestnut-tree 
that overhung the stream that rippled 
through the meadow, it was not, as formerly, 
for the sake of grasping the prickly fruit 
that grew round her. She liked now to 
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listen to the rustle of the leaves as the wind 

swept through them; the whispers of 

strange voices seemed to come through the 

mysteries of dense thickets, and echoes of 

faint laughter to ripple down the brook 

that splashed at her feet ; the faces of which 

she had read in the old romances began to 

live in the summer-scented air. The 
plumes of her favourite knights gleamed 

through the dark avenues, and lustrous-eyed 
beauties plucked the roses that grew in the 
Auriel wilderness to grace their lovers' 
helms. In youth, when the child flings 
down ball and rattle to take pleasure in the 
first faint glimmer of awakening intelli- 
gence, the joys and sorrows of his bitter 
hereafter come shadowed to him in the deli- 
cious fancies of romance. He hears in fic- 
tion faint echoes of sobs that are not his, 
but with which an instinctive prescience 
teaches him to sympathise. He thrills to 
the. passion that rings in the tone of 
phantom lovers ; his heart goes out to that 
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warmth, and with each quickened pulsa- 
tion he leaves his childhood further behind 
him. If his nature be inherently noble, 
the childish eyes grow large at the joy 
of dreaming of a great action grandly 
achieved. The heart leaps at the vision of 
Crichton, his face nearly concealed by the 
flash of crossed swords that oppose his daunt- 
less way. He weeps hot tears of rage and 
tenderness at the injury done to innocence 
and beauty. He would desire nothing 
better than to sob out his young life under 
the feet of the beautiful Mary of Scotland. 
He yearns to wreak dire vengeance on her 
grim gaoler of Lochleven. Like Don 
Quixote, the child, earnest and single- 
minded, does not appreciate all the sham 
of fiction or of the life that fiction simu- 
lates ; to him the puppets are living souls, 
exalted thereinto by the fervency of his 
imagination, and so he gives genuine sym- 
pathy to their mimic sorrow, and tastes 
a thousand pleasures in their success. 
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It was on an October evening when 
Azalea was disturbed from a reverie under 
her favourite chestnut-tree by the unusual 
sound of strange footsteps coming down 
the path near her. Strange footsteps were 
not uncommon on the narrow track that 
led across the back path to the village, but 
they were very rare indeed in this, the 
principal road to the lodge. A small 
terrier that had been huddled up in his 
young mistress's lap broke from her sud- 
denly, and with eyes of fire, and tail in a 
quiver of angry agitation, flew to assault 
the new comer. The child looked up with 
a wondering stare. 

Who could this be — this slight middle- 
aged man who was walking down the 
path with such ease of manner — a man 
whose refined appearance contrasted greatly 
with the rustic garb and bearing of the 
only male acquaintance Azalea had ever 
known? 

A few steps more and he would be near 
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her. Azalea wavered between an inclina- 
tion to rush away in a tumult of unreason- 
ing terror and a desire to stay and rescue 
her dog from the proximity of this strange 
presence. 

With her head bent forward between the 
twisted branches, she called to her dog in 
a hurried voice of entreaty, " Come away, 
do ;" but Topaz was of a self-willed disposi- 
tion, and, feigning not to hear the word of 
command, he continued to sniff aggressively 
at the legs of the stranger. 

The latter stooped down and caressed 
his small enemy's bald head, and gently 
pinched the sharp-cut ears. " Nice little 
dog," he said, soothingly ; and Topaz, rush- 
ing back to Azalea's retreat, proclaimed 
his excitement in a series of sharp, impatient 
barks. 

The gentleman looked up curiously at 
the tree. Azalea had shrunk back a little, 
and the afternoon sun was in his eyes. 

'* I wonder what you've got there ," he 
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muttered, apostrophising the dog ; " a cat 
perhaps/* 

This was a man of observation, and he 
was curious to see what cause for doggish 
excitement lurked behind those crooked 
branches. So he lifted his hand, and re- 
moving the Mage, became aware of a 
bright, startled hmnan face opposite to him. 
He stepped back hastily, his own face 
white with the start the unexpected appa- 
rition had given him. The child watchmg 
him askance, saw that his lips opened with 
a troubled expression, and that he staggered 
slightly over the uneven ridge of grass that 
divided the path from the shrubbery by its 
side. 

Then he moved forward and looked 
earnestly at the little figure perched on the 

bough before him. 

"My dear," he said — and his voice 
sounded low and pleasant, like the voices 
she imagined her favourite heroes pos- 
sessed — " what is your name ?" 
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** Azalea,'* the girl answered, promptly ; 
" and that is Topaz," pointing to the dog. 

Then she slipped off her seat to the 
ground, and confronted the stranger with 
shy, wondering eyes* 

" Do you want father ? '* 

Her voice had a slightly rustic intonation 
in it, but it was as sweet and low as his 
own; his eyes dwelt with satisfaction on 
her smaU-tipped fingers and tiny feet, and 
his pale face glowed at the sound of her 
voice. 

" Why do you think I want father ?" he 
asked abstractedly. 

" I thought you might have come to buy 
some apples," the little maiden said ; *' our 
ripstone pippins are very fine this year." 

" So you sell apples." 

** Yes ; would you like to see some ?" 

" Very much, if you will show them to 

me." 

They moved away from the tree together, 
and as they walked down the gravel path, 
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he looked intently at the only bit of bright 
human life this deserted place seemed to 
possess. 

A head of fair curls, cut short like a boy's, 
dark violet eyes, a small sun-tanned face, 
red mouth, and slender form, white 
shoulders surrounded by the clumsy, ill- 
made hem of a lilac cotton dress, a torn 
pinafore, bits of withered leaves clinging 
to her hair, and a tattered book in her 
hand. 

Such was the picture presented to him. 

The little girl walked silently by his side : 
she felt as if she were in a dream. The 
dying sunbeams that streamed athwart the 
path, the creaking firs, the friendly aspect 
of trees with whose every contortion of 
shape she was acquainted^ seemed to wear 
a less familiar appearance under the influ- 
ence of this new, strange presence. 

The gentleman held out his hand to her 
to lead her, but withdrew it again on per- 
ceiving that she had thrust her brown 
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fingers into the pockets of her pinafore, 
while her red lips puckered into a whistle. 

" Don't do that," he cried, with an ex- 
pression of annoyance passing over his face. 

" Why not ? the birds do it, and I like to 
mimic them. Listen ! this is the thrush ;" 
and the small mouth executed a most melo- 
dious series of warbles. 

" I suppose the boys taught you to do 
that r 

"I don't know any boys but one," the 
child said, " and he flung a stone at Topaz, 
so I hate him." 

" What did you do to him ?" 

" I thrashed him !" Azalea's small face 
looked quite vindictive at this reminiscence. 

Her companion smiled and glanced pity- 
ingly at her delicate form. 

The " boy couldn't have been very big," 
he suggested. 

" He was as big as me," Azalea retorted 
with dignity ; ** but he was a coward, and I 
gave him a black eye." 
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By this time they had arrived at the 
apple house. 

The apple house was a huge shed, and 
in the shed stood a ladder that communi- 
cated with the loft where the apples were 
kept. 

Azalea ran up the ladder with the ease 
and speed of a cat; her new acquaintance 
followed more soberly. He had not been 
accustomed of late years to such a primitive 
method of ascent, and his thin boots slipped 
provokingly over the well-worn bars. 

He scrambled into the loft with some loss 
of dignity, and found Azalea looking com- 
placently at the pyramids of red, brown, 
and yellow apples piled in rows on different 
sides of the shed. 

*' They are beauties," she said, emphati- 
cally ; " I sorted them myself." 

" I would hke to sit down a moment," 
her companion gasped. " Thank you — yes 
— that will do." The child trundled the 
fragment of an old cask towards him, and 
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then stood by the window, waiting in 
silence his decision respecting the fruit. 
She was so convinced that this fine-looking 
stranger must have been brought hither 
by the reputation of the Auriel apples, that 
she was rather surprised he did not evince 
more interest in their appearance. She 
knelt down by a magnificent group of 
Quarrenders. 

" Not wasp-eaten, nor maggoty, quite 
sound," she said, approvingly. 

She was accustomed to hear George 
Moore laud his fruit after this fashion when 
he sold it to the country women, who called 
every market day to obtain a peck of Master 
Moore's apples ; and she unconsciously imi- 
ta.ted the air of solemn satisfaction he was 
wont to assume on these occasions. 

" Eat one," she suggested, insidiously. 

The stranger laughed. 

" My dear, it would kill me," he said, 
ruefully. 

** Would it, really ?" drawled Azalea, in 
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a tone of intense wonder. ** Why I eat 
baskets and basketsful." 

" So could I when I was like you, only 
thirteen years old ; but you see I am a grey- 
headed old man." 

" How did you know I was thirteen ?" said 
Azalea, in wonder. 

The stranger looked rather disconcerted. 
** I — ^I guessed it," he said. 

"And you are not so very old," she 
added, looking at him. "Not so old as 
father." 

" Do you love your father ?** 

" Oh, yes ! and Topaz too." 

There was silence again for a few seconds. 
Then he caught hold of the book in her 
hand and drew it towards the old-fashioned 
lattice to read the title. 

" Can you read ?" he asked abruptly. 

" I should rather think so." 

" And what do you read ?" 

"•The Arabian Nights,' * Clarissa 
Harlowe,' * Jack the Q-iant Killer,' * Hume's 
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History of England/ and the * Latin Gram- 



mar.' " 



*' The Latin grammar ! What a very 
odd little girl. You must be very wise." 

" No, I am not," the child said simply ; 
" but I know my verbs." 

" That's more than Conrad does." 

" Who's Conrad ?" 

" My little boy." 

" Have you any little girls ?" Azalea 
asked, edging nearer to the barrel. 

" Yes, two." 

" Only two ?" 

" Only two." It was strange the diffi- 
culty he seemed to find in answering this 
last question: he hesitated, and as his 
eyes met hers, he looked down at his 
boots. 

" Are they like me ?" 

What little shyness Azalea had at first 
felt at the extraordinary apparition that 
had broken so unexpectedly on the solitude 
of her life was fast evaporating under the 
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strong interest she felt in the fresh exist- 
ence of which she was getting vague 
glimpses. There were actually other little 
girls in the world beside herself; and instinct 
told her that any little girls who belonged 
to this finely-dressed gentleman must be 
very diflferent to the shaggy-headed, bare- 
footed tramps that sometimes passed up the 
lane at the back of the park. 

All the vague aspirations to share the 
society and converse of captive queens, dis- 
tressed lovers, and chivalrous heroes faded 
away before the childish animal desire to 
see one of her own species — to play with 
some one, more akin to her, than her dear 
daddy, who was growing rather stiff and 
querulous ; or Topaz, who was unsympa- 
thetic — who preferred hunting rabbits to 
sitting quietly with his mistress on the 
chestnut branches. 

She lifted up her violet eyes, and said 
with a sort of subdued enthusiasm, " Oh 
how I should like to see them !" 
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The stranger looked at her with tender- 
ness. " So you shall," he said. 

Again there was silence, for Azalea was 
lost in the reflections evoked by the nature 
of her new friend's last observation ; and 
she stared out of the lattice panes in a sweet 
tumult of excitement. The occupant of the 
wooden cask looked at her thoughtfully. 
** I wish they were like her," he muttered ; 
" so high-bred in appearance — so pretty 1" 

The sun was sinking in intensely red 
streaks behind a grove of firs opposite the 
window, A faint reflex of its glow suffused 
that rugged-looking room, and cast warm 
lights on Azalea's flaxen head and on the 
mound of gold-cheeked apples heaped near 
the western wall. 

The faint, sweet smell of the fruit, the 
flutter of the birds in the eaves, the warm 
gusts of air that came in through the broken 
panes — all breathed of peace and wealth ; 
not of the wealth of art, but that of Nature. 

He who sat watching little Azalea with 
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such a wistful sadness in his grey-blue eyes 
had spent the previous day in a house 
where the wealth of art predominated. In 
his London home the rooms were furnished 
with gorgeous sofas and heavy curtains ; 
exquisitely-painted pictures hung on his 
walls, and marble statues gleamed in 
perfection in the shadowy nooks of his 
broad staircases. He possessed rare simili- 
tudes of flowers and fruit, painted by clever 
Dutchmen, but the living flowers that 
stood by the windows were shrivelled and 
limp-looking ; the ivy that was planted in 
the area rippled up the outer wall in a dingy- 
looking streak of green. Here, round this 
roughly-shaped chamber, Nature revelled 
in her exuberance. She poured forth sweet 
scents from the dew-heavy roses below. The 
ivy, thick with foliage, threw out hundreds 
of light-green tendrils to clamber over the 
darker mass of green beneath; the birds 
built their nests in the securely-twisted 
branchea, while the twigs oflfered a secure 
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footing to numberless young swallows who 
sat on them in puflfy trepidation. 

Some of the ivy tendrils had forced their 

way into the room, and had conferred 

grace on the uneven boards and cobwebbed 

walls ; outside the window the eye roved 

over rich undulations of variously-coloured 

foliage : the deep red of the beech, the wan 

yellow of the limes, contrasted well with 

gloomy, stolid-looking groups of firs and 

delicate masses of oak-leaves. Far off, where 

the soft fringes of the woodland melted into 

the vaporous gloom of the horizon, a church 

spire was dimly visible, and the deep tones 

of its bell began to toll the hour of seven. 

The stranger drew nearer the window, and 

looked wistfully out at the dying day. 

" Would you believe it," he said, speak- 
ing apparently more to himself than, to his 
small companion, "I have not tasted the 
peace of a quiet hour like this for fifteen 
long years ?" 

*'What do you see?" Azalea asked 
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curiously, as she caught sight of the intent 
face he was turning westward. 

Had he answered truly, he would have 
said, ** I see the gleam of a broad river begin 
to widen among these dense thickets. I 
see a grey bridge, and a drooping willow. 
The red sun is flushing the water instead of 
these woody glooms. By the stream s verge 
I watch for the flutter . of a little grey 
shawl, and then I feel with my lips the 
glow that deepens on the sweetest face that 
ever man loved." 

As it was he turned his grave eyes 
on the child, and gave her what she men- 
tally stigmatised as being a " crooked 

answer." 

« 

" Do you ever go to church T 

" Yes ; often." 

" Do you like it ?" 

"Yes; there's a sermon on afternoons; 
&ther goes to sleep, and I sit and watch 
the figures. There's a man in armour 
kneeling on a cushion, and a woman in a 
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stiff collar the other end : there are sii 
children in etiff collars kneeling by their 
side ; the children have got their mouths 
open like little birds gaping for worms. 
Underneath there are some verses, which 
says they're all gone to heaven. I used to 
hope that when they got np there some 

one would undo the collars for them — ^they 
looked so choked. 

" They won't wear collars in a future 
state," her companion said gravely, but 

with an odd twitch round the corners of his 
mouth. 

" How do you know ?" Azalea demanded, 
sharply, and her friend was helplessly 
silent. 

'* I wish," the child said, coming nearer to 
him, ** that if you know anything «,bout it you 
would tell me, it is such a puzzle to me." 

" What is a puzzle ?" 

" How we look up there y' pointing to the 
sky. ** Will the birds wear their feathers ? 
Will the squirrels run up trees ? Will the 
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dear little foxes burrow their sharp noses 
without being frightened by the barking 
of dogs at their tails ?" 

" Hush, hush ! you mustn't talk so : there 
won't be any animals up there : and 
don't call a fox's tail a ^tail' — call it a 
' brush/ " 

He was a sound Christian, and a good 
sportsman, and he was shocked by such 
unconventional remarks. 

" Then you think when I die I shall 
never see Topaz any more," the child said 
in a melancholy voice. 

" No ; but you'll see every one else : 
all the human beings that have ever died 
will wear the bright form of spirits." 

"But I don't care about any one else, 
excepting father;" the child said ruefully. 
" To be sure," she added with a gleam of 
satisfaction, " I shall see the little marble 
boys and girls, and perhaps they will be 
pleased to see me as I've looked at them so 
long." 
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The stranger was inexpressibly touched. 
** My poor darling," he began, but he was 
arrested both in his speech and in the 
caress he was about to give the flaxen head, 
for George Moore's voice was heard below. 

" Azalea, lass, come down : it's time to go 
home to tea. IVe beaten down all the 
' sops in wine,' and to-morrow we'll pick 
them up/* 

"There's father," Azalea said, her little 
face lighting up ; " how skairt he'll be to 
see you." She descended swiftly, and 
meeting George at the foot of the steps, 
began a hurried account of the new visitor, 
in wHch the only coherent sentence was : 
" And he has promised I shall see his little 
girls." 

George Moore listened with wonder, 
mixed with a vague sensation of alarm : 
" Who is it ? who is it, d'ye say, Azalea T 
he asked. The stranger had descended the 
steps, and now advanced in time to answer 
the question. 
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" You have forgotten me, I see, Moore," 
he said, kindly. 

The old gardener turned pale at the 
sound of the voice — at the sight of the clear- 
cut face. 

" Good Lord ! is it really you, Mr. 
Francis ? My lord, I mean. Oh, sir ! what 
a start you have given me !" 

Then with a deeper agitation in his 
voice the old man pointed to the child, 
who flitted swiftly before them as they 
turned to go to the house. 

" You are — not thinking—of — you're 
not going to take her from me, are you, 
Mr. Francis? I love her so, and she 
is like my own child to me. She makes 
old age easier to me, and I think she 
loves me." 

" Yes, I think she does," the younger 
man said, with a slight touch of vexation 
in his voice ; then he added, gently, " Be 
easy, Moore ; I would only take her for a 
very little while. She shall never leave 
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you while you live, unless she herself 
wishes it." 

"Take her for a very little while," 
Moore echoed, in astonishment ; " what 
would Lady Orme say ?" 

"Lady Orme is dead," his companion 
answered gravely. 

"Then she knows all ahout the little 
girl's stiff collars," said a childish treble at 
his knee : " tea is ready, father/' Both men 
started, and smiled, as, on looking down, 
they saw a little flaxen head breaking the 
shadow between them, and each felt a little 
hand slipped in his own. 

" You shall both lead me home," she 
said, graciously. And accordingly all three 
entered the Auriel door together. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



AZALEA IS TRANSPLANTED. 

" Go away from father ! leave Topaz 
behind herl leave the garden, and her 
room, and the apple loft !" Azalea could 
hardly realize that such an unprecedented, 
such a wonderful change in her life, could 
really be contemplated. Wonder was at first 
her prevailing sentiment ; then came tears — 
tears hot and bitter, as the tears of youth 
are wont to be. For a while her heart 
seemed convulsed with sorrow, then suc- 
ceeded rage. "She wouldn't go away 
and leave dear father. She hated the 
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strange man who had brought her such woe. 
She would kick and scratch him next time 
she saw him." But when she met him 
again her heroism had evaporated, and she 
merely stood and glowered sullen defiance, 
and hated herself for the sudden timidity 
that prevented her from exercising her 
fingers and her toes in the method she had 
contemplated when outside the door. 

** You shall ride a pony, and have new 
books." Azalea's face softened imper- 
ceptibly. 

** You can come home when you like." 

The sobs checked, and only a convulsive 
gurgle was left agitating the throat. 

" And you will have my little girls to 
play with." 

Azalea thought for a little while, with 
her finger in her mouth ; then with a damp, 
smeared face, she confessed to Greorge 
Moore that she should like to see the little 
girls ; and so Lord Orme was victor. 

The more Azalea's mind dwelt on the 
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mysterious, unknown pleasures that were 
to come, the more reconciled she grew 
to that which she had at first so des- 
perately rebelled at ; and ere another half- 
day passed away, it was settled that she 
and her new protector should leave Essex, 
on that same evening, on their way to 
Lord Orme's house at Brighton, It was 
with a bitter pang in his heart that George 
Moore watched the two depart. When he 
turned to re-enter his now entirely solitary 
home he felt sickened at the sight of the 
flowers, the tendance of which had given 
him so many happy hours. He looked with 
yet more intense distaste at the silent hearth 
— the vacant chair where Azalea usually 
sat. Now that the house was void of 
her dear presence, a solemn pathos seemed 
to be attached to every trivial evidence of 
her childish occupations. 

The needle stuck in the coarse hand- 
kerchief, she had so clumsily essayed to 
hem; his own grey flannel sock which 
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she had made painful to him by reason of 
the unscientific manner in which she had 
" cobbled the holes ;" her half-opened book ; 
her little cloak that hung on the peg, — all 
these reminders of his lost darling smote 
him with a weight like lead. 

He tried to repress the tears that would 
come settling in his wrinkled lids, by con- 
sidering that the week of her absence must 
soon elapse, and that, when blessed once 
more by her presence, he should forget these 
dreary, heavy hours. If a dim misgiving 
came across him as to the chances of the 
child's being sufficiently attracted by her 
new home to wish never to return to the old, 
he put away the thought hastily ; it stung 
his heart, and he would not harbour it. 

" It was rather cruel of Mr. Francis to 
let her grow up Uke a wild rabbit here, and 
to let me get to love her so, and now to 
want to go and tame her into a fashionable 
lass, who'll perhaps forget all about her 
poor old daddy." 
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If Topaz had only been left to blink on 
the worn-out hearthrug, and bark mysteri- 
ously at sounds heard only by himself, it 
would have been some comfort ; but Topaz 
had accompanied his small mistress, and 
George Moore went to bed feeling very 
sad and lonely, hating the silence of the 
night, but still more hating the thought of 
the next morning, that would dawn very 
blank to him, since with it he might not 
greet Azalea's Httle face. 

Azalea was very silent during her journey 
to London. She wept at first when she 
thought of " daddy," with no one to make 
his tea; and then she assoiled her con- 
science by vowing she would perform acts 
of unusual tenderness and devotion to him 
when she returned home. 

" I'll bring him my new books, and I'll 
tell him all about the little girls," she 
thought. She thus partially quieted her 
conscience, but not entirely, fw with ali 
her tears, she felt guilty of a little secret 
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joy in this expedition, and she was clever 
enough to know that the pleasure with 
which we propose to compensate our loved 
ones for the pain we cause them is gene* 
rally more agreeable to ourselves in re- 
flection than it is consoling to them in 
practice : however, Azalea tried with all her 
might to think : " Daddy didn't mind 
much," and then she turned a brighter 
face on the fast-vanishing fields, lanes, 
and houses, by which the express swept 
on the road to London, and wondered 
greatly at the speed at which they pro- 
gressed. 

Lord Orme was also silent. He was an 
odd mixture of decision and indecision, and 
he was just now suffering in consequence 
of this duplex phase of his character. 
Jonathan Wild bids a man to be wholly 
good or wholly bad : he asserts that there is 
no happiness^ no peace to be found in ^^ the 
middle road." If Nature, when moulding 
Lord Orme^ had not formed him with a 
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sort of piebald conscience he would proba- 
bly have been a happier man. 

His decision had asserted itself in his 
determining, despite Moore's entreaties and 
the child's own tears, to move her from the 
sphere she had been bred in, that he might 
quiet the throbs of a lately awakened con- 
science. 

He owed reparation to this neglected 
girl, left to grow wild in a remote country 
place, while the Misses Orme were <5arefiilly 
protected from the slightest breath of an 
unkind wind or the too severe glare of the 
summer sun. Every accomplishment that 
had been taught Bosa and Amelia Orme 
had sent an uncomfortable reflection to their 
father's mind. Every expense incurred on 
their behalf, every luxury in which they 
had been gently nurtured, was an injury to 
that neglected little maiden growing up in 
the Auriel woods, unloved, uncared for, 
save by one old man. 

During Lady Orme's lifetime (she had a 
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" masterfiil spirit") her husband was obliged 
to repress the conscientious desire he felt 
to repair in some measure the sin of his 
youth. Lady Orme had no sympathy with 
such "morbid weakness." She thought 
fifty poimds a year more than enough for 
him to pay for a sin which was not com- 
mitted for love of herself. Whenever her 
husband urged economy, she referred to 
that fifty pounds with a resignation and 
moumfulness that was more objectionable 
to Lord Orme than her wildest anger. She 
had used the privileges of a wife to hunt 
out the contents of all his old portfolios and 
writing-casies. Whenever she found in them 
little innocent-looking dead bunches of 
flowers, or any other reference to the great 
pain of his life, she made those flowers 
cursed in his sight : she turned that blue 
crumpled ribbon into a scourge to lash him 
with, and concluded by making him feel 
thoroughly ashamed of his want of appre- 
ciation of her own virtues, and thoroughly 
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resolved never wantonly to wound so excel- 
lent a woman by undue submission to his 
juster instincts. 

Lady Orme would never permit Azalea's 
name to be mentioned in her presence. She 
extorted, shortly after their marriage, a 
promise from her husband that he would 
not in her lifetime see this far-off little 
thorn in her flesh ; but she forgot to make 
the promise binding after her death, pro- 
bably because she always expected to sur- 
vive her husband, his constitution being 
infinitely more delicate than her own. So 
when she died after a brief illness, her 
husband was left free to be as much 
troubled and affected by his conscience as 
he liked. 

Reader, have you ever tried to teach an 
awkward child to dance, or a disobedient 
puppy to sit up on its hind legs ? If so, 
you are perhaps conscious of the fact, that 
however good the child's angular imitation 
of the posture you adopt may be while you 
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dance with her — however meek the puppy's 
attitude while you keep your eye on him, 
yet immediately you leave your pupils the 
child falls into its old sin of gawky ease, 
and the puppy into the grace of careless, 
unrestrained gambol. Is it not sad to think 
that when some of us withdraw from the 
world, we may leave our intimate com- 
panions breathing more freely and laughing 
more fully ? 

Lord Orme beHeved himself to be sin- 
cerely grieved at his wife's death. The 
voice which in life was harsh and unkind 
sounds gentle in our ears as we try to recall 
it in that cold silence which is all that 
survives the dead. The eyes that have 
looked angrily at us are hallowed for ever 
by that pathetic film that clouds their last 
glance. In the first keenness of his sorrow 
Lord Orme thought that his future life 
would be very black to him now that she 
was gone who for twelve years had been 
his torment and his guide. A trained car- 
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nation, suddenly deprived of its supporting 
prop, probably feels helplessly weak in the 
first moment of its unexpected release, but 
after a while it becomes reconciled to its 
independence, and perhaps luxuriates in the 
ability to nod its head when it likes, and to 
sprawl and tumble whichever way the wind 
wills. 

When Lord Orme became reconciled to 
his loss (resignation was the duty of a 
Christian gentleman, he told himself), he 
began by degrees to feel back his way to 
feelings and customs which had been re- 
pressed and abolished during the last twelve 
years, but which even his wife could never 
eradicate from his wishes. 

He was a man tenacious of his wishes, 
and rarely altered them. He had wished 
to have Azalea near him, and now that he 
could gratify his inclination without vexing 
that excellent departed woman he lost no 
time in doing so. 

Yet, as he sat in the railway carriage, 
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with his wish matured, and the little girl 
by his side, he felt just a little doubtful of 
the success of his project. Bosa and Amelia 
had never looked so neat in his eyes ; their 
governess, Miss Slater, had never seemed 
so rigidly particular about hands and 
feet and general deportment as now, when 
he inwardly contrasted them with this 
unkempt, weird-looking child. With the 
vexation he felt as he scanned Azalea's 
darned frock and thick shoes, came a hot 
thrill of shame, "I ought to have done 
better by her," he thought. " It is my 
own fault ; but what will they all think of 
this rustic-looking turn out T 

He had written to Miss Slater on the 
previous day to warn her that the orphan 
daughter of his old nurse would accompany 
him on his return home. ** The child was 
living in a lonely house in the country, and 
I wish to give her a little pleasure for her 
mother's sake, who was a most attached and 
faithful servant,** he wrote. 
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Lord Orme had not yet grown strong 
enough in the exercise of his new-found 
courage to tell the truth even to his ser- 
vants. " We'll see how she gets on," he 
said, apostrophising Azalea ; and while he 
meditated, and Azalea stared, the train 
rolled into London. 

It was quite late at night when the two 
arrived at Brighton. 

The (to her) hitherto unknown mysterious 
moan of the sea filled Azalea with a vague 
sense of awe. "What is it?" she asked. 
" Why does it hiss so ?" 

She put her head eagerly out of the car- 
riage window, and looked at the waves 
rippling in the silver moonlight. " Oh, it 
is beautiful!" she cried, with a deep in- 
drawn breath; "it's like ever so many 
moving, shining meadows !" 

Lord Orme had ridden and walked for so 
many years on the cliff that he had for- 
gotten the sea's existence. It was always 
there, and so he never thought of it He 
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had thouglit of many things during liis 
daily perambulations — of his wife's temper, 
of his multifarious bills, of his dinner, of 
his horses, but rarely of the great breadth 
of waters before him ; consequently he was 
a little disconcerted when Azalea turned on 
him suddenly with, "Do you ever see 
Christ walking on the waves ?" 

" N-n-n-o ; what do you mean ?" Lord 
Orme asked, with a slight start. 

The child did not answer him ; she had 
turned her face seaward again, her eyes 
drinking in the wondrous beauty of the 
scene before her. At Auriel she had used 
to watch the red -gold clouds until her 
vivid imagination peopled the rosy vapours 
with bright faces. She had seen Peter the 
Apostle with his face bowed on his breast, 
Mary Magdalen lying abashed in masses of 
her own fair hair, and through the crowd 
of spirits came one more beautiful than all 
others, who smiled on Peter until the 
shame passed away from his countenance. 
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and held out his hand to Mary, who rose 
joyfully and trailed her fair tresses after 
him, with her hands clasped in adoration. 
If Azalea had heen asked to put these 
fancies into words, she would have been 
much puzzled. She could not even express 
to Topaz, who was her usual confidant, all 
the lovely things she thought she saw, or 
why she saw them. " God sends me such 
happy thoughts," she would say sometimes 
to Moore; and when that worthy man 
would look at his small charge with un- 
comfortable wonder, and hope she wasn't 
going to be a crackbrain, ". she talked such 
uncommon talk," Azalea would relieve his 
mind by suddenly clambering up the 
twisted boughs of an apple tree, and select- 
ing with great judgment the ripest and 
soundest fruit thereon. 

'* She's very sensible about those sort of 
things," Moore reflected ; and this and many 
other little evidences of Azalea's practical 
abilities comforted the old gardener. 
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Lord Onne, not yet accustomed to the 
child's odd questions, looked at her uneasily 
during the rest of the drive, *' I hope she 
isn't mad/' he murmured. 

The carriage stopped before a handsome 
portico, and a stream of light came through 
the open door of Lord Orme's house, as he 
led Azalea up the flight of steps. 

Azalea ran up swiftly. With the versa- 
tiliiy of childhood she forgot all about that 
great sea shimmering away in the distance, 
which had so impressed her imagination a 
little while ago, and looked forward eagerly 
in search of those little girls whom she 
expected to see rushing down stairs to greet 
their father. "And who knows," she 
thought, with a shy flush, " perhaps they 
may kiss me too !" 

She was dazzled by the light when she 
got inside the door, and a little scared by 
the sight of so many tall men with white 
heads and silk stockings walking about. 
When she had space to look round her, she 
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could see no Utile faces, could hear no sound 
of childish voices. 

Lord Onne interpreted rightly the look 
of disappointment on Azalea's face. 

"Are the Misses Orme in the school- 
room ?" he asked of a servant. 

"Yes, my lord; they are having tea," 
was the answer, accompanied by a slight 
look of wonder at the strange child, who 
stood under the tall footman with nothing 
visible of her excepting a mushroom-shaped 
battered straw hat and a thick pair of 
boots. 

" Come with me, my dear," Lord Orme 
said, desperately, and taking the child's 
hand, he led her up the richly carpeted 
stairs. Presently they stopped before a shut 
door, at which Lord Orme knocked. " How 
funny," thought Azalea ; " daddy never 
knocks at our kitchen door." 

"Come in !" cried an equably modulated 
voice from within, and accordingly Lord 
Orme and his charge entered. 
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A handsomely furnished room, a tea-table 
glittering with silver and glass, two little 
creatures seated round the table in high- 
backed chairs — little creatures who seemed 
to be all muslin and elbows, a tall, stiflf lady 
advancing to meet them, a boy standing by 
the fire swinging a whip in his hand ; such 
was the view disclosed to Azalea's wonder- 
ing eyes. 

The little girls descended from their seats 
and tripped gracefully across the room to 
their father. " Good evening, dear papa," 
said one, and, " Evening, dear papa," 
echoed the other. The biggest girl looked 
askance at the battered hat, and the 
youngest looked nervously back at her 
plate, as though fearful that the strange 
arrival boded no good to the one withered 
looking piece of cake that was left in the 
dish. 

Miss Slater bent her head in answer to 
Lord Orme's bow, and then looked patro- 
nizingly at the hat. 
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• The boy came sauntering from the fire- 
place, and stuck up his chin to his father. 
"How d'ye do, gov?" he said. Then he 
put his hands in his pockets and stared at 
Azalea. 

For a moment there was an imcomfort- 
able pause. Azalea, without knowing why, 
felt inclined to weep. Lord Orme pulled 
his ear— a sure symptom with him of a per- 
plexed mind. 

Miss Slater broke the silence. "The 
little girl would like to have some tea, I 
dare say," she suggested. 

Azalea eyed the tea-table hungrily, but 
said nothing. 

" Of course she would," Lord Orme said, 
in a would-be cheery tone. 

" I suppose that your lordship would 
prefer her having it in the housekeeper's 
room." 

**I should prefer nothing of the sort," 
his lordship said, angrily. " She shall have 
her tea here, or in the drawing-room with 
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me if she will inconvenience you too much 
here." 

Miss Slater hesitated. The very pre- 
sence of this untidy, uncivilized little being 
was a direct contradiction to all those pre- 
cepts the governess spent her life in incul- 
eating. Clean hands^ precisely dressed 
hair, and spotless attire were in her mind 
the most important items in education. 
She might forgive an ill-done task ; but a 
lolling attitude or dishevelled locks were 
luxuries never permitted to her pupils in 
her presence. Miss Slater was by no 
means imaginative ; so it is probable that 
she never, like Azalea, pictured to herself 
visions in the clouds ; but had she done 
so, she would assuredly have felt her 
eye wounded by the untidy flow of the 
magdalen's hair, and put up her hand to 
her own chignon with involuntary self- 
complacency. However, with that in- 
stinctive shrewdness possessed by the most 
commonplace of our sex, Miss Slater under- 
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stood that Lord Orme was not to be contra- 
dicted on this occasion. It was not often 
that Lord Orme made it understood that he 
was to be obeyed. His servants and his 
children could generally calculate that in- 
direct disobedience to his wishes might be 
safely indulged in. But when Lord Orme 
spoke and looked as he did now, it was felt 
that resistance would be impolitic and un- 
safe. All the household knew that they 
ruled an easy and indulgent master. Not 
that they admitted this. Lord Orme's 
servants generally contrived to make him 
feel that he was a domestic tyrant. They 
took the handsome presents he would make 
them every New-year's day with careless 
magnificence of manner; they ate and 
drank of the best, and voted themselves 
martyrs. If a little additional exertion was 
required of them, they went about with 
faces and attitudes expressive of resigned 
oppression. They allowed themselves the 
luxury of exasperating their master up to a 
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certain point ; beyond that they were too 
wise to go. They did not wish to break 
this supple bow that would strain so far 
under their manipulations. So occasionally 
they would act as good servants, under- 
standing that for a little while Lord Orme 
must be indulged in his desire to be master 
of his household. 

Miss Slater looked at Lord Orme's face, 
noted that the blue eyes met hers with de- 
cision, and that the mouth, usually so sweet 
and irresolute in expression, was firmly 
compressed. " Certainly, my lord," she said, 
meekly. " The young lady " (she hesitated 
a little before she could bring herself to 
use this term of one who wore such boots 
and such a hat) " will not inconvenience us 
in the least. Perhaps it would be better," 
she added, glancing at the empty teapot, 
** to have some fresh tea." 

This apparently harmless remark was a 
better-aimed shaft at the new arrival than 
the first one. Like all his other qualities, 
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Lord Orme's generosity was of a mixed 
nature. Liberal to extreme on occasions 
when his generosity was largely taxed, he 
** had a frugal mind " in respect of trifling 
expenses. One of his little peculiarities was 
an objection to having overmuch tea, sugar, 
or cream consumed at his table. He would 
limit himself to the smallest modicum of these 
luxuries, and fondly hope his . example was 
followed by the other inhabitants of Orme 
House, who, in fact, wasted these articles as 
extravagantly as everything else, But Lord 
Orme's wishes on this point were sufficiently 
strong to insure outward acquiescence. 
Miss Slater, delighted to use any tiny 
irritative she could against the uncomely 
addition to her cares, looked doubtfully at 
the bell-rope, as though hesitating whether 
or not to give the order for fresh tea. 

My lord stepped gaily up to the table, 
and viewed with satisfaction a cold, sullen 
drop or two of liquid that oozed from the 
spout as he tilted the teapot over a cup. 
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" It's very strong, what there is of it," he 
said. " We shall only require some hot 
water." 

" I suppose she would like to wash her 
hands," Miss Slater suggested. ** Would 
you, my dear ?" 

"I generally do before meals," Azalea 
said, simply. " Don't they ?" indicating 
with her eyes the honourables Bosa and 
Amelia. 

Miss Slater, rather collapsed, only looked 
at her small enemy fixedly, and then 
rang the bell and ordered the maid to 
take the little girl somewhere to wash her 
hands. 

^' Not my basin, Susan," Bosa Orme said, 
significantly. " Not mine," echoed Amelia, 
and so Azalea departed with a moral ban, 
as it were, on her fingers. When she re- 
turned, with her face freshened and her fair 
head undisfigured by the hat, she looked 
a different person. Even Miss Slater was 
obliged to own that the child would not be 
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80 bad-looking if she were not dressed in 
such savage fashion. 

Azalea sat down at table, and was 
watched with great interest by Bosa and 
Amelia, and ultimately by Conrad. The 
latter had nearly made up his mind that the 
new-comer was "jolly," and was waiting 
some fitting opportunity of communicating 
to her that conviction. Azalea swallowed 
a mouthful of cold tea and bread very 
sparingly buttered, and then she looked up 
with rebellion in her face. 

" I don't like it at all," she observed. 

"My dear I" the governess said, in a 
tone at the same time expostulatory and 
surprised. " I am sure it is very nice." 

"I am sure it isn't,'' Azalea answered, 
defiantly, " and I am not going to eat it." 

Conrad chuckled. Nothing delighted 
his boyish heart more than the prospect of 
a row. The little girls looked shocked. 
They could afford to do so, having already 
appeased their hunger satisfactorily to 
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themselves. Lord Orme got up from a seat 
by the fire, and said testily, 

** Well, well, let the child have some 
fresh tea, Miss Slater. She has come off a 
long journey, and I dare say she's tired." 

So Azalea carried the day, and the 
governess regarded her with increased 
aversion. 

When tea was over, Lord Orme invited 
Miss Slater to accompany him to the draw- 
ing-room, 

"I dare say the children will get on 
better alone/' he suggested ; " besides which 
I should be glad to have a little private 
conversation with you." 

Miss Slater fluttered and smiled. Prim as 
she was, she was not the less a woman and 
an intriguante^ and could not forget the fact 
that Lord Orme was now a widower. She 
accompanied him willingly, with a parting 
admonition to the children to be " careful 
of the fire" (she always affected great 
watchfulness of her pupils when their 
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father was present), iand then the door 
closed, and the brother and sisters were 
left alone. 

The boy was the first to speak. " You 
are a funny one/' he said, sauntering up to 
Azalea. 

The latter hardly knew whether to be 
complimented or not by this address. How- 
ever, Conrad looked pleasant, and smiled 
at her, so she smiled, too, and said 
nothing. 

Conrad was eleven, Bosa one year 
younger, Ameliiat was the youngest, and her 
youthful plumpness of outline contrasted 
quaintly with the prim dignity Miss Slater 
had taught her to assume. 

**Now, girls, put off your stuck-up airs," 
Conrad said, rudely. " She's gone, and it's 
no go humbugging me. Let's have a game 
with the new girl.". 

Azalea advanced towards Amelia. " Do 
show me your dolls and books," she said, 
eagerly. " Lord Orme tells me you've got 
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such lots of pretty things ; and I've never 
seen but two dolls in my life." 

Amelia had a short consultation with 
Bosa, when Bosa spoke : 

** We will show them to you, but you 
mustn't touch them." 

Azalea gave the required pledge, and all 
four children advanced towards a cupboard 
where the toys were kept, ranged in order, 
by command of Miss Slater, who did not 
permit unseemly confusion to exist even 
among the dolls' legs and arms. 

Azalea sat still for some little while, con- 
tent to look at the wonders of civilization 
with which the cupboard was stored; but 
after a while she . found it irksome to see 
the outside of books she was not allowed to 
touch, and trying to her feelings to watch 
the consumption of bon-Tx)n8 which were 
never offered to herself. Her dulness was 
broken in upon by the sound of a whining 
outside the door, accompanied by a vigorous 
scratcHng against the pannels. 
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"Oh! it's my darling! It's Topaz!" 
cried Azalea, with a gush of tenderness 
which was perhaps greater because she 
was feeling disappointed by her new com- 
panions. She ran to the door and ad- 
mitted the terrier, who leaped round her, 
barking with delight at the reunion. 

Azalea took her favourite to the table 
and poured out some milk for him. 

Milk was a favourite beverage with To- 
paz at Auriel : his tail wagged and his 
eyes gUstened with the delight of anticipa- 
tion. 

•* Oh ! crikey, won't she catch it, just/' 
cried Conrad, as he watched the unconscious 
Azalea's proceedings, while Rosa Orme, 
assuming an air of authority, which was in 
ludicrous imitation of her governess, walked 
up to Azalea, 

" You must not do that on any account." 

*' Why not ?" said Azalea, simply. 

** It is not allowed, and indeed no dogs 
are allowed here at all." 
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Azalea looked at Topaz and saw that his 
tail was quivering more than ever. 

" I can't disappoint him/' she said. 

" He mustrCt have it/' Rosa repeated, 
sharply. 

"Mustn't he?" retorted ill-bred Azalea 
with a sarcastic grin ; and in another instant 
Topaz was lapping up the contents of the 
saucer. 

" I shall go and complain to Miss Slater/' 
Bosa said with dignity. 

" Pray do/' Azalea answered, coolly ; ** I 
don't mind what you say to Miss Slater ; I 
don't like her." 

" You are a jolly girl," Conrad said, ad- 
miringly. " I don't like Miss Slater ; she's 
a beast, and the girls don't like her either, 
only they're sneaks and daren't say so. 
Girls always are sneaks," he . added, reflec- 
tively, as he flung the lash of his whip to 
and fro in the direction of Topaz's tail. 

"Don't do that/' Azalea said hastily; 
but she was too late, for the terrier, 
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receiving an accidental cut on his hind 
legs, turned round with his black and tan 
face, a perfect spark of anger, and flew at 
Conrad's legs. 

There was an exclamation of pain and 
rage from the latter, a hurried flight to a 
high range of sofas on the part of Rosa and 
Amelia, and an ineffectual attempt of Aza- 
lea's arms to secure Topaz ; and then Con- 
rad, recovering his senses, regained his hold 
of the whip he had dropped in the surprise 
of pain, and in his blind rage lashed Topaz 
and Azalea's legs, and the chairs and tables 
indiscriminately, 

" You're hurting him," screamed Azalea. 

" I'm glad of it," was the vindictive 
answer, and sharp, piercing cries began to 
give evidence of Topaz's sufferings. 

For an instant the girl stood panting 
with rage, her face livid, and her blue eyes 
flashing ; then she flung herself on to Con- 
rad, and attacked him in a manner unscien- 
tific but effective, i. e.^ with crooked fingers; 
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"How dare you!" she gasped between 
the scratches ; " you nasty cowardly little 
brute. Ugh!" 

By a violent effort Conrad disengaged 
himself; then he stood up with hands 
clenched. 

"Now come on," he cried gloriously. 
He had been taught to box by a professor 
of the noble art of making your feUow- 
creatures' flesh into jelly, and it had been 
impressed on his mind that before scieruie 
brute strength " was as nothing." Strongly 
imbued with this belief, he felt that the very 
attitude he was assuming would be crushing 
to his small antagonist; when suddenly 
with a mighty rush Azalea flew at him, 
beating down hi's guard and reducing him 
to lower his head with a loud yell, and to 
rush round the room in full flight, crying 
" Pax ! pax !" He stopped when he found 
that Azalea, in lieu of pursuing him, was 
caressing the object of the strife; and re- 
covering his spirits a little, began to square 
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his arms once more and to dance about on 
his toes in feeble imitation of the professor. 

** Yah, you're afraid," the urchin cried, 
with an expression of intense malice gleam- 
ing on his blood-streaked face. " Why 
don't you come on, then ?" As a further 
irritant to his enemy he made another dive 
at Topaz with the whip. 

This brought Azalea to her feet in a mo- 
ment, and when the door opened, which it 
did at that juncture, it disclosed an appal- 
ling sight to the eyes of Miss Slater, who 
entered with Lord Orme. 

Conrad, with little rivulets of blood 
trickling down his face, stood in attitude of 
defence, facing Azalea. 

She with flushed cheeks and ruffled hair 
was eyeing him wrathfuUy, and the glance 
she turned on Miss Slater was so menacing 
that that lady involuntarily recoiled with a 
vague impression that hell had broken loose, 
and had sent its imps to desecrate her or- 
derly apartment. She turned her appealing 
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face and clasped hands towards Lord Orme, 
but that gentleman's eyes were riveted 
on Conrad. 

** Good heavens, sir !" cried the father, 
harshly, " why do you stick out your elbows 
like that ?" and walking up swiftly to Con- 
rad, with a vicious grip he flattened the 
boy's arms into their right position. " If 
you're mean enough to hit a girl,'' he con- 
tinued, " at least do it in proper style." 

" Oh ! my dear children," Miss Slater said 
in an agitated tone to the Misses Orme, 
who were piping Uttle shrill cries of alarm 
at a safe distance from the combatants, 
^^ what has happened to cause this dreadful 
scene ?" 

"Yes," echoed Lord Orme, severely, 
" what has happened ? Conrad, I am 
«ishamed of you, and of you too," he added, 
turning to Azalea; but the rebuke stuck 
in his throat as he met the little girl's re- 
proachful face. 

"Oht" she gasped, her face puckering 
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dismally preparatory to a sob, "I don't 
like these little girls at all, nor her either" 
(rudely indicating Miss Slater with her 
forefinger) ; ^* and oh, oh, oh, let me go 
back to daddy !" 

" Indeed, my lord," the governess said, 
primly, ** the poor child is quite out of place 
here." 

" Never mind her jaw," Conrad inter- 
posed magnanimously. " Shake hands like 
a good fellow. I didn't mean to hurt your 
dog. Here, hi, good dog." 

Retribution, like justice, is always Lynch 
law with the young, and Conrad, in earnest 
of his repentance, huddled up Topaz in a 
manner more disagreeable to that indepen- 
dent animal than had been the previous 
aggression. 

" I think they had better all go to bed," 
said Lord Orme, despairingly. 

Miss Slater folded her arms round her 
charges impressively. 

" My dears," she murmured, as she gave 
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them a parting salute, " let this be a warn- 
ing to you." 

" No need to warn them/' cried the in- 
corrigible Conrad ; " they've got no lark in 
them." 

" Won't you shake hands with your — 
with Rose and Amelia?" suggested Lord 
Orme to Azalea. 

The latter hunched her shoulders ungra- 
ciously. " I don't like 'em," she said, im- 
pressively. 

"Azalea," cried Lord Orme, sharply, 
" show Miss Slater that you know how to 
behave as a lady." 

The child hung her head with shame and 
rebellion in her face ; then, with a great 
gulp, she steadied her voice and looked up* 

" I am sorry to have given so much trou- 
ble ; good-night, Miss Slater." 

In spite of the cotton dress and the rustic 
voice there was a dignity in the child's 
manner that took her auditors by surprise. 
Lord Orme was inwardly pleased. " Race 
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always peeps out somewhere," he muttered 
to himself. He was thinking of his own 
aristocratic lineage; by the time Azalea 
reached the door the vulgar element (de- 
rived perhaps from the mother's side) was 
in the ascendant again, for when Miss Slater 
suggested benignly that she was glad the 
little girl was ashamed of herself, "and 
poor child, how was she to know better," 
Azalea was heard to murmur to herself, 
" I ain't a bit ashamed, and I hate 'em all." 
The next morning Azalea awoke as the 
day was dawning — awoke with a strange 
wonder at missing the sound of rustling 
leaves and twittering birds outside her win- 
dow. She rubbed her eyes and then thrust 
her little white feet out of bed and stared 
out of the opposite window. She sat and 
watched until all the grey shadows in the 
air melted away before the new-risen sun. 
There was a fresh breeze at sea; waves 
were rushing and tumbling over each other 
in mighty volumes of hissing foam. Just 
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coast the sea seemed alive in its light ; the 
heavy shoes dashed recklessly through the 
wet shingle, and Azalea pounced on to every 
clump of shining weed she saw, and trailed 
them up to her nose with an expression of 
mingled ecstasy and wonder. The cross 
white faces of L. and Amelia •. the prim 
outline of Miss Slater, — ^all faded away be- 
fore the immensity of her new sensations. 
She could not define them ; she only knew 
that she was inhaling with her breath, de- 
vouring with her eyes, and feeling with 
every instinct of her living frame a won- 
drous exultation. She clapped her hands in 
the foam that splashed her glowing cheeks ; 
she laughed out with delight, and did not 
heed how lonely her voice sounded, opposed 
to that heaving mass of water, in the silent 
glory of the early morning, as yet unbroken 
by any other visible human disturbance. 
At last, breathless, and with arms full of 
glutinous weeds and wave-worn pebbles, 
she sat down to rest under the shelter of 
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a boat that stood on a high mound of 
shingle. 

As she sat and watched the day getting 
fuller and brighter on the sea's breast, there 
came to her a feeling that there was some- 
thing in the scene familiar to her. In the 
sea's wash — in the salt smell of the weeds 
— ^she seemed to recognize a similar murmur, 
only fainter and far oflF; a vagrant scent 
like to that of these wave-blown weeds, 
which had not any fixed or certain place in 
her memory, but which the scene before her 
seemed to make live again — only vaguely, 
like a melody that haunts the ear in fitful 
insequence. 

" Where have I seen ships sailing ? — 
where have I heard the wave's rush?" 
pondered the little girl ; " and where did I 
ever smell these brown weeds, and taste the 
salt on my lips before? What do you 
think about it. Topaz ?" 

Topaz shivered and blinked uncom- 
fortably. He was afraid of the sea: to a 
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dog brought up in woodlands, it doubtless 
seemed a strange and terrible element, 
while the keen wind smote him cruelly; 
the only thought he had was to creep into 
Azalea's lap for protection. She, reading 
his wishes in his impatient whine, quivering 
face, and streaming eyes, drew him hastily 
within her arms, and then bethought her- 
self of returning home. 

Unfortunately, when she had first seated 
herself on the humid hillock of shingle, she 
had kicked her ehoes off that she might the 
more unrestrainedly plunge her feet into 
the curling eddies of foam that kept circling 
up near her ; now when she had drawn on 
her flannel socks, she searched in vain for 
one of the shoes. 

Not wishing to wet her socks, she hopped 
up and down for some few minutes — a some- 
what fatiguing method of locomotion in 
deep shingle — ^and then she stopped short, 
for, bobbing on the crest of an advancing 
wave, she saw a black object suspiciously 
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like that she sought. She made a desperate 
plunge, and very nearly succeeded in catch- 
ing hold of the leathern bootlace, which 
danced in aggravating proximity to her 
hand, and then, off it went again as the 
waters receded. 

Azalea stood breathless and despairing : 
" How am I ever to catch it ?" she cried, 
piteously. 

*' Hallo! have you come to grief?" said 
some one behind her, in a cheerful voice. 

Azalea turned round, and recognized her 
antagonist of the night before. 

" They're in a dreadful state about you 
— at least pa is; they think you're lost, 
you know — run away or something. Pa is 
sending out everywhere for you ; and Miss 
Slater said it * was providential,' and told 
Rosa and Amelia to pray for you when 
they said grace over their breakfast. I 
guess she'll pray to a different tune when 
she finds you're all right," the ingenuous 
youth added, with a grin. 
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" How can I go home like this ?'* urged 
Azalea, poiDting downwards to her shoeless 
foot. " Oh, do help me to catch it !" she 
cried, as once more the waves brought the 
black speck nearer to her. 

Embryo dandy, ape of manhood's ab- 
surdities, without possessing manhood's 
mental and physical vigour : in one word, 
incipient Etonian as Conrad was, he still 
possessed those essentially English and 
boyish instincts that cause their possessor to 
delight in anything approaching to an 
adventure. 

" Catch hold !** he cried, flinging off his 
velvet jacket on to Azalea's arm; and in 
another instant he was wading valorously 
into the waters. 

Unhappily, the length of his legs was 
not porportionate to the greatness of his 
courage, and the latter seemed nearly to 
evaporate when he suddenly found that he 
had lost his footing. 

"I'm carried off my legs!'* he began 
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to shout ; but a kindly wave placed him 
in reach of Azalea's hand, and the latter 
dragged him on terra firma. 

"Pray don't try any more," she said, 
hastily ; " I had much rather lose the shoe 
than see you do that again. Thank you all 
the same," she added, gratefully. 

" Oh ! it was nothing at all : I can do 
much more plucky things than that," the 
young hero said, magnificently. Neverthe- 
less, he did not offer to repeat his experi- 
ment, and Azalea turned away from the 
sea, casting one wistful look after her lost 
property. 

" I'm going another way," Conrad said, 
suddenly, when they reached the cliff. He 
had not minded the risk of being drowned, 
but it was impossible that he could walk up 
to the house in company with this shabby 
little girl, whose bright face was wet with 
sea-spray, whose hat hung at the back of 
her head, and, above all, who wore flannel 
socks, one of which was plainly visible 
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to the naked eye ! " Sueli bad form !" 
the boy murmured, disdainfully, and he 
turned on his heel, disregarding Azalea's 
piteous entreaties that "he would come 
with her." 

Not that Azalea feared public observa- 
tion : the birds and rabbits at Auriel were 
not wont to be particular as to her choice 
of gear ; the flowers had no power to sneer 
at the inequalities of badly-hung petticoats ; 
and her daddy was perfectly indifierent as 
to what garments she wore, whose voice 
was the music of his life ; whose presence 
was in itself a joy and a beauty in his 
existence, surpassing all inferior luxuries. 

But Azalea felt it would have been 
pleasanter to have had a companion with 
her, with whom to ascend the stately regular 
steps that led up to the door of Orme 
House ; pleasanter to have some other voice 
to assist her in making her explanation to 
the dreadful people inside. 

As she drew near the house she saw 
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Lord Orme, standing on his threshold, look- 
ing anxiously in a diflFerent direction from 
that whence she came. " Oh dear ! if he'd 
only go in before he saw me!" Azalea 
murmured, nervously. She was not struck 
by the fact that Lord Orme was the only 
inmate of Orme House who cared to watch 
for the truant. It is sad how little we 
prize anxiety which is likely to entail re- 
proaches on us from the loving one. 

When Lord Orme did turn his eyes on 
Azalea, he hardly knew whether to laugh 
or swear, whether to rejoice or scold. 
Eelieved of his anxiety, his first impulse 
was to curse the cause of it ; but the vitu- 
peration died away in a low smothered 
laugh, as he noted the supreme absurdity 
of Azalea's appearance. 

Hopping along the cold pavement like a 
dejected bird in winter time, that carries 
his leg in his feathers for warmth's sake ; 
her face downcast, her ruffled head bare to 
the wind; the old hat fluttering like a 
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dismal pennon behind her ; her hands rosy 
with cold, stiflBj clenched on long trails of 
shining seaweeds; a few pebbles hugged 
up in her lap, Topaz glaring under her 
arm, two little toes peeping out from the 
exposed grey stocking! — ^such was the 
picture presented to Lord Orme and the 
two spotlessly-attired little girls, who, with 
their governess, looked from the window 
on what Miss Slater termed '^ the disgrace 
to Lord Orme's doorsteps." 

Lord Orme, ere he followed Azalea 
through the doorway, looked round in- 
voluntarily to see whether any one was 
observing the child's unseemly appearance. 

For an instant he saw nothing but the 
long row of houses, gleaming white in the 
morning sun, the empty parade, and the 
flutter of the sail which Azalea had pre- 
viously noticed. Eelieved in his mind, he 
was about to re-enter his house, when a 
slight gust of wind wafted past him an 
almond scent of flowers. 
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** HeKotrope/' said Lord Oraie, inhaling 
its fragrance with satisfaction ; "how sweet 
it is ! that must come from the balcony next 
door." 

He looked at the balcony in question, and 
there his glance feU on something even 
more lovely than the tendrils that had 
been taught to writhe round and clamber 
in wanton profusion over the harsh lines 
of iron bars ; something sweeter, to a man's 
eyes, than the summer-like breaths that 
came from the boxes of mignionette, and the 
purple bloom of the heliotropes. There, 
with her face averted, her gaze turned sea- 
ward, her arms crossed on the balustrade, 
her whole attitude indicative of voluptuous 
repose, stood a lady who appeared quite 
unconscious of observation. It would seem, 
indeed, as though she felt secure from it, for 
her feet had apparently been hastily thrust 
into sKppers,,^ the purple velvet Lp,K>r 
that was drawn round her was only con- 
fined by a silk girdle. 
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Seemingly, the lady had stepped out from 
her dressing-room to breathe for an instant 
the fresh morning air, and feast her eyes 
on the waves, tumbling in sun and shadow 
against the coast. The wind lifted the 
warm-coloured auburn hair, which floated 
over her shoulders and fluttered the lace 
sleeves that hung loosely about her round, 
white arms. The face was averted ; only 
the edge of one pink cheek was visible; 
but the plenteous hair, the bared arms, and 
the undulating outline of her figure, round 
which the velvet robe fell with such ex- 
quisite harmony, — all indicated that the 
tenant of the balcony was that fairest of 
God's works, a beautiful woman. The 
face that was averted from Lord Orme 
was as charming as the beauty hinted by 
her little ear, bright cheek, and brighter 
hair indicated. Blue-grey eyes, heavy 
lidded ; a delicate nose ; a rosebud mouth ; 
lips over-full for classical perfection, but 
not for man's worship ; a dimpled chin, and 
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round throat. For her faults : the eyes 
were too close together ; the face, when 
closely examined, showed certain weary 
lines ; the eyes wore an anxious expression : 
had it not been for the infantine dimpled 
chin, you would have said that the first 
bloom of youth no longer rested on this 
charming countenance ; but when the face 
became animated — when the eyes glistened, 
and the lips smiled — then men were ready 
to swear that Lady Diana Merton numbered 
not thirty, but twenty summers. 

Lady Diana appeared to be unconscious 
that any one was regarding her; but co- 
quettes like spiders have eyes at the back 
of their heads— and not a movement of 
Lord Orme's, since he first opened his door 
to look for Azalea, had escaped the observa- 
tion of the lady on the balcony. 

She moved presently, as if to re-enter 
her chamber, and, as she turned, she lifted 
her arms slightly and yawned, as though 
the langour of sleep still hung over her; 
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the movement flung back the lace sleeves 
yet further, and sent a great float of warm 
hair down to her waist. The purple robe, 
the red flowers that bloomed near its hem, 
the bright face, the voluptuous grace of 
her manner, all combined to form a lovely 
picture, a charming bit of colour for 
a painter's eye, a lovely sight to any 
man. 

Lord Orme glanced once towards the 
balcony, and then his gaze lowered, and he 
looked stedfastly at another object which 
was coming rapidly down the cliff. The 
lady thought he was looking at her all the 
while; a coquette rarely calculates on 
men's insensibility. She is (if experienced) 
so expert in drawing forth some evidence 
of feeling from her victim, so successful in 
raising men's passions, in piquing their 
vanity, or in exciting their interest, that 
she is baffled and helpless if she cannot 
find the frail thread wherefrom to spin her 
web ; a cold blank indifference is what sel- 
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dom she believes in. If convinced of it, 
she flies from its possessor with aversion. 
But it is long ere a coquette knows when 
she is beaten, and in this especial case the 
lady on the balcony had no conception that 
aught save herself was the object of Lord 
Orme's attention. He had glanced slightly 
at the balcony, and said simply : 
'^ Lady Diana is an early riser." 
But now his looks were full of eager 
interest ; he leant forward and with anxious 
scrutiny examined the passer-by ; **By G — 
I think she*s a little tender on that near 
hind leg. NichoUs (this was to his groom), 
take that mare to the stables, I shall be out 
to look at her directly ; " then dropping his 
voice mysteriously, for he was as tender of 
his horse's reputation as he could be of his 
daughter's, he added, **I'm afraid there's 

something wrong with that leg." 

Lady Diana trailed her rich robes back 
through her window without perceiving 
her successful rival, the mare ; and went to 
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her breakfast with a pleased smile deepen- 
ing her dimples. 

Lord Orme shook his head sadly as he 
turned to re-enter his house. "I gave a 
hundred and fifty for her," he murmured. 

It was afternoon ; the sun was hot on 
the sea, and the stormy wind of the morn- 
ing had entirely subsided ; the air was now 

too languid to ripple the edges of the 
waves ; all the moving shadows in the sea's 
breast, all the thousand sparkles which had 
danced innumerable in the wind's strong 
face, had died away in the hot, indolent 
calm of noon. 

Little Azalea seated in the schoolroom 
in Orme House, thought the ocean far less 
beautiful than in the morning. Through 
the flowers in the window came warm 
scented wafts of air which reminded her 
forcibly of the fuller fragrance of the Auriel 
wilderness, and her thoughts turned wist- 
fully to the dear old man who was probably 
at that moment seated outside the back 
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door, watching his roses expand in the sun 
and wondering when little Azalea would 
come back to him. 

It was three o'clock : the Misses Orme 
had finished their lessons, and were allowed 
a half-hour for recreation ere they went 
for their afternoon promenade on the cliff. 
Azalea had been given no task to learn. 
" Lord Orme of course did not desire that 
his nurse's child should share with his 
daughters the benefit of my instruction," 
Miss Slater had said, and Azalea responded 
rudely, "I'm sure I don't want to." 

Lord Orme was habitually a busy man, 
and to-day his mind was fully occupied 
with his mare's *^near hind leg." Never- 
theless he found time to remember that 
Azalea would probably be dull during 
lesson-time, so he sent down a large volume 
of engravings for her to look at, while 
Rosa and Amelia assured Miss Slater in 
m^easured voices of the entirety of their be- 
lief in the Christian faith, of their con- 
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viction thai three times nine was twenty- 
six, and that King David was a good man, 
who was attached to Uriah's wife (such 
were the gentle terms Miss Slater chose to 
gloss over that little scandal of Bathsheba's 
ablutions), and "so the king," chanted 
Bosa, '*set Uriah in the forefront of the 
hottest battle." 

" Three times nine isn't twentynsix, and 
I think King David was a sneak," broke 
in that dreadful Azalea from her seat by 
the window. 

" Really this is intolerable," the go- 
verness said, with dignity. "Bosa, dear, 
ring the bell." 

Rosa obeyed, casting a spiteful look at 
Azalea. 

" Tell Mary to tell Jane to ask James to 
request of Lord Orme that he will do me 
the honour of coming to speak to me for 
a few moments in the anteroom," Miss 
Slater said when the bell was answered. 

Azalea rubbed her nose with a perplexed 
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expression. " Oh dear ! I've been naughty 
again, I suppose," she thought ruefully; 
^' and I promised the gentleman I'd be 
good if he gave me some new books and 
drawing things." 

This was true, for Lord Orme had with 
man-like weakness compounded Azalea's 
sin of the morning, and had even conde- 
scended to bribery to secure peace and quiet 
for the rest of the day. 

" I ought to have promised her a whole 
library," he observed, disconsolately, when 
Miss Slater's message disturbed him from 
the easy chair where he was reading his 
' Times.' 

He submitted however, as men will 
submit, even to the plainest and most nar- 
row-minded of women, when the latter 
have it in their power to make or mar 
household comfort, and accordingly obeyed 
the summons. 

** So conceited," said Rosa Orme, tossing 
her head, when the door closed on Miss 
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Slater, " to think that she knows better 
than we do how much three times nine is." 
She spoke at Azalea but to AmeKa, for 
she stood in awe of that uncanny creature 
who had torn red streaks down Conrad's 
face. 

" Yes," said Amelia, responding eagerly 
to the note of attack in Rosa's tone. " As 
if common little girls can know as much as 
we do." 

" You didn't know at all," Azalea an- 
swered, calmly ; " you were quite wrong 
about three times nine." 

Amelia did not feel quite sure of her 
ground so she shifted it. 

" What a queer ugly name yours is." 

" It is better to have an ugly name than 
an ugly face," quoth Azalea, her colour 
rising. 

Both little girls laughed a shrill laugh 
of angry contempt, but had no time for 
further retort, for Miss Slater re-entered 
the room. 
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"Child," she said, loftily addressing 
Azalea, " Lord Orme wishes to see you in 
his Hbrary." 

Azalea slouched out of the room, her 
shoulders up and head down, as was her 
wont when uncomfortable in mind, and 
entered Lord Orme's presence in the same 
desponding attitude. 

" I am sorry to hear. Azalea," he said, 
gravely, " that in spite of your promise to 
me, in spite of the pretty books which I 
had promised you" — Azalea looked more 
doleful — " which are here now on this 
table " — Azalea brightened a little — ** but 
which I grieve to hear you do not deserve *' 
— Azalea's tears began to trickle — " you 
have again been so very, very naughty !" 
It seemed a small word for a peroration, 
but Lord Orme dwelt solemnly on it and 
made it as imposing as possible. 

" You have been impertinent and irre- 
ligious," he recommenced. 

'* I was — ^wasn't unreligious," Azalea 
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gasped between her gathering sobs ; " I 
wasn't 'pertinent — I said — I only said 
that " 

" That what ?" 

" That King David was a sn-ne-ak." 

Lord Onne looked amused and perplexed. 

" What made you say so ?" he asked. 

" Be — ^be — because he sent Uriah to fight 
his battles, when '* 

** Yes, yes, I know," Lord Orme inter- 
rupted, hastily ; " and what else ?" 

** I said Eosa didn't know how much 
three times nine was, and she didn't." 

** The deuce she don't ! then I pay two 
hundred a year to very little purpose," 
was my lord's secret reflection: aloud he 
said, ** Well, Azalea, you don't seem to 
have been so very naughty, so here are 
your presents ; and do remember, my dear, 
to be kind and respectful to Miss Slater and 
the other young ladies." 

" Am I not a lady ?" Azalea asked, sud- 
denly. There was silence for a few mo- 
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ments. Lord Orme's face became grave 
and troubled. 

He broke the silence abruptly. 

" Do not let us talk any more now, my 
dear. I am busy, I have sent for my 
housekeeper, Mrs. Benson, and told her to 
fit you on some new clothes ; you must be 
good now and do what she tells you." He 
rang the bell as he spoke, and ordered a 
servant to send in Mrs. Benson. 

He had directed the housekeeper to pro- 
vide some clothes for Azalea more in ac- 
cordance with town fashion than the print 
frock and flannel socks. 

" The things can be very simple and 
quiet, but quite good. I shouldn't like her 
to wear anything not really good." 

There was almost ' womanly tenderness 
in the look he cast towards the child's de- 
licate frame and in the tone in which he 
spoke, but Mrs. Benson did not detect it. 
She merely thought that her master wished 
the child to take away with her, when she 
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left Orme House, solid remembrances of 
its owner's liberality. 

" Very well, my lord," she said meekly. 
".I have got several ready-made things 
sent up on the chance of their fitting Miss 
Moore ; if she will come with me now I 
will try them on." 

The housekeeper and the child left the 
room together, and Lord Orme resumed the 
newspaper. 

He had fully intended to decide this 
afternoon on his plans with regard to 
Azalea : to permit her to continue longer 
in the false position in which his ill-judged 
kindness had placed her would be as de- 
trimental to her as to himself. " I will 
think it over seriously and decide at once," 
he said as the child left the room, her art- 
less question, " Am I not a lady ?" still 
smarting in his ears. 

" I really must think it over," he re- 
peated as he dropped into his easy chair. 
He closed his eyes that his reflections might 
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be the less disturbed. The day was hot ; 
the chair was pre-eminently comfortable; 
" I must decide at once^" he murmured, 
and as he murmured the paper fell from 
his relaxed hand to the floor. He opened 
his eyes and smiled blandly at the fallen 
sheet without making any effort to re- 
possess himself of it ; "I must think," he 
said, more slowly. Only once again did 
he move in his chair during the next two 
hours, and then he gave utterance to a 
gentle self-extenuation — " I got up very 
early this morning." 

Bring a young savage from a climate 
where she has been kept warm by torrid 
suns, cooled by southern breezes, and 
washed by sudden rains, without its ever 
having been considered necessary to place 
any artificial intervention between her and 
the elements which have nourished her naked 
perfection, as they have the bright-faced 
flowers, the brilliant-hued birds and insects 
of her island home, — bring such a one 
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into the regions of civilized life, squeeze 
her soft waist into stays, pinch her round 
toes with patent-leather boots, with the 
meaningless shape of which the shoemaker 
imagines he improves on the Creator's 
handiwork ; trail long garments from the 
waist, long sleeves from the arms ; tie a bit 
of lace over the ears ; fasten an enormous 
bundle of false hair on the head, and thus 
altered, take the child of Nature back to her 
island and watch her efforts at pedestrian- 
ism. At the first step or two, pride in the 
superiority of her present attire over that 
of her old companions will probably sup- 
port her steps, albeit the stays interrupt 
her breathing and her toes feel uneasy. 
Suddenly some danger threatens from the 
coast — advancing waves, or a threatening 
enemy ; scores of nimble black heels dis- 
appear with the rapidity of lightning, all 
but those of the unhappy victim to fashion- 
able attire : her feet are hopelessly en- 
tangled in her skirts, and her savage nature 
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shows itself in the blaze of wrath with 
which she seizes a hatchet and cuts off the 
offending robe. Next the shoes are found 
intolerable; then the sleeves flap in her 
face as she runs, and they also are torn off ; 
and finally the victim with a gasp of de- 
Hght resumes her former slight adornment 
of a matwork girdle, and is able to run, 
climb, or dance with the rest of her com- 
panions. This is an imaginary picture, 
but it is one to which Azalea's situation 
bore no slight resemblance after she had 
been long under the adorning hands of 
Mrs. Benson. 

True, she had never revelled in the en- 
tire simplicity of savage life ; but her garb 
had so far assimilated to Nature's ease that 
it had never hitherto cramped Nature's 
elasticity. 

" What a difference dress do make to 
be sure," Mrs. Benson said, admiringly, 
when her task was. ended and Azalea 
ragged, and Azalea comfortable was 
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transformed into neat and uncomfortable 
Azalea, 

She led the child to a mirror and bid her 
look at herself. The reflection represented 
a young lady habited in a neat blue cloth 
suit ; her short, boy-like curls were disposed 
in smooth glossy order under a Leghorn 
hat. A delicate pair of ankles were done 
justice to by fine silk stockings and close- 
fitting kid boote. 

" Now, miss, you are to go out and walk 
with the governess and the young ladies : 
and oh ! here is a muff". What is that for ? 
Why to put your hands in to be sure ; and 
here is a parasol, I'm sure you look as 
nice as a new sixpence (sotto voce), much 
nicer than those pasty-faced weasels down 
stairs." 

Azalea looked pleased. 

" Yes, I look quite as nice as they do," 
she thought. 

She thanked Mrs. Benson, and walked 
down stairs with a dignified trip, which 
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had something of Bosa Orme's manner 
in it 

She felt strong in the possession of stiflf 
skirts. Inwardly she said to Bosa and 
Amelia, " I can stick out as well as you." 
She was like the free negro, who purposely 
stumbles up against the white man that he 
may have the satisfaction of observing, « Fm 
as free a man as you^ and berry much 
freer." 

Miss Slater and the young ladies received 
her with grim silence when she reached 
the sitting-room. Only once did the former 
lift up her voice as the party quitted the 
house. 

" Not that dog, I beg. Miss Moore." 

Topaz was pattering down stairs after 
them with a speed which threatened to 
break his thin, spidery legs. 

" I will go out by myself if you like," 
Azalea said, politely;, **but of course 
Topaz wants his walk." 

She walked on, Topaz trotting content- 
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edly by her side. Her companions had no 
option but to follow her, for Lord Orme had 
cautioned the governess not to leave the 
child alone when outside the house. 

The four walked on in silence for a time, 
making part of the brilliant living pano- 
rama that shifted to and fro by the side of 
the grey sea-line. Miss Slater and her 
charges were endeavouring to detect 
familiar faces among the bright masses of 
the crowd. Azalea had no one at whom to 
make stiff bows or little false smiles, so she 
turned her eyes oceanwards. 

Nowhere are nature and art brought face 
to face in such marked contrast as at 
Brighton. On the cliff above is perishable, 
in the waves below imperishable mutability. 

The old sea can hiss scorn up to the 
stream of puppets that make a narrow line 
of colour between earth and sky, crying, 
<< Oh, miserable pigmies ! cease to scan the 
traces of passion, desire, or sorrow in your 
clay faces^ and look at the naked splendour 
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of me, who was before evei^ man was born— 
of me, who have rotted the treasure and the 
Kves of past generations, kinsmen whom 
ye have known only by tradition; who 
will wash away the features of your chil- 
dren's children ; who will heave and storm, 
smile and dimple when man has ceased to 
be; when the silence of the Void once 
more falls on earth and ocean, and your un- 
meaning laughter and helpless tears will no 
longer echo over my vast loneliness.'* 

Some dim sense of the contrast between 
the gay flutter of the crowd and the sullen 
grandeur of the steel-grey waters below, 
reached Azalea. 

" Do you ever feel afraid of the sea ?" 
she asked Rosa Orme. 

" I'm afraid when I'm ou it — I'm so 
afraid of being sea-sick," was that young 
lady's prosaic answer. 
. , " You have been on it !" Azalea said, in 
an awestricken tone. "What did it feel 
like ?" 
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" First your head goes round and round, 
then it seems to swim up to the top of a 
wave and down again to your shoes, and 
then — oh, it's dreadful !" 

" I think I should love it," Azalea said, 
dreamily. 

" Wait till you're on it," was the signifi- 
cant rejoinder. The conversation was in- 
terrupted by Miss Slater. 

*^Eosa, dear ; heads up— toes down." 

Eosa obeyed, and tripped on with in- 
creased haughtiness of aspect, while Azalea 
drooped her head in involuntary rebellion 
to that harsh, untender voice. 

Meanwhile various little annoyances in- 
cidental to her assumption of new attire 
began to trouble Azalea. 

Her shoes, new and stiff, already girded 
her over the instep. Her feet, numbed and 
compressed, seemed to terminate in one 
aching toe. She thought remorsefully of 
that dear old comfortable shoe resting under 
her dressing-table, and of its companion, 
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now probably fall of sea water, softer and 
more comfortable than ever. She hated her 
gloves too ; they seemed to tie up all the 
freedom of her fingers ; and most of all did 
she loathe a certain ruche of lace which 
formed the collar of her dress, and which 
was drawn together by two strings, one of 
which dangled down her back, and irritated 
the wearer to a sort of fidgety frenzy. 

Miss Slater stopped to exchange ameni- 
ties with a curate of her acquaintance. 

Mr. Oriel remarked that it was a lovely 
day. The lady assented. Then by an easy 
transition the conversation turned to Africa, 
where, no doubt, as the curate suggested, it 
must be even hotter. 

" Is it not sad," he said, ** to reflect that 
the sun of heaven, which shines its blessed 
beams on these Christian children, pours its 
rays on thousands of unregenerate little 
woolly heads ? Think of the undraped in- 
fant negroes, to whom as yet the hand of 
civilization has not even reached the com- 
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fort of flannel knickerbockers, sprawling 
under the thick shade of the banian-tree, 
sucking the yellow fruits of the soil, crow- 
ing at the motes in the sunbeams ; how 
melancholy is their state. Miss Slater." 

Miss Slater shook her head mournfully. 

Azalea, hobbling in front, murmured, " I 
wish I was a black child, lying under a 
tree, with nothing on my toes.'* 

" Miss Slater," continued Mr. Oriel, " I 
preach a charity sermon next Sunday on a 
mission to the unconverted cannibals of the 
Wigwam Islands. May I count on seeing 
you and my young friends here among the 
congregation T 

Poor Miss Slater faltered out, **Lord 
Orme will never permit them all to come, 
but," she added, devotedly, ** I will attend 
myself." 

"Am I to understand that Lord Orme 
objects to the charity ?" Mr. Oriel said, 
sternly. 

" No, only to the contribution," broke in 
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Bosa Onne. " He says if Miss Slater takes 
us to hear so many of your charity sermons, 
we shan't give more than fourpence each." 

" Hush ! Rosa," cried Miss Slater. 

Mr. Oriel looked sad, and turned his 
fine eyes upward, but finding the glare too 
strong for them, cast them down hastily, 
and met Miss Slater's sympathetic glance. 

" Oh !" she murmured, " Mr. Oriel, I 
find some things very hard to bear." 

" Be patient," he said, sweetly taking her 
hand as he bade her adieu ; " be, as you 
always are, patienl^ long-suffering, mild, 
and uncomplaining. It is the privilege of 
your sex to be able to withstand fleshly 
temptations, to sustain fleshly trials, better 
than we." 

** Oh !" groaned Azalea, turning, and des- 
perately facing Miss Slater, ^^ I can't bear it 
any longer ; I shall go mad presently." 

" Can't bear what, my child ?" Mr. Oriel 
said, blandly, while Miss Slater, regarding 
her little enemy with angry and distrustful 
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eyes, sought to frown her into, silence, but 
Medusa would have had no effect under the 
circumstances, unless she had first flung one 
of her snakes down Azalea's back, and com- 
manded it to swallow the offending sting. 

" Oh !" said Azalea, tearfully, " do put 
your hand down my back and pull it 
away." 

The little girls giggled. Mr. Oriel looked 
perplexed. Miss Slater gave the child a 
rough push forward. Azalea stumbled in 
the impetus given to her steps, and at the 
same moment dropped her muff. Ere she 
had time to recover it, Topaz's quick eye 
.oted the Men prize. It wae a glorio™ 
plaything for a lighirhearted active dog. 
He scampered up bye-streets, then back and 
down the pavement, then across the cliff ; 
and every time he dropped it he growled a 
general defiance to all Caninety, until he 
had managed to fix again the fur securely 
between his sharp white teeth. 

Azalea was in despair. She ran hither 
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and thither in chase of Topaz, but that pro- 
voking animal only paused so long as to 
enable his mistress to come within two 
yards of him and then turned the white of 
his eye on her, growled in deep low tones, 
and rushed away once more, threading .his 
way with marvellous activity through the 
maze of carriages, goat-chaises, donkey- 
boys, equestrians, pedestrians, et cetera. 

"Oh, dear!" cried Azalea, dismally, 
** how can I get him to stop ?" 

Mr. Oriel, who was not otherwise than 
good-natured, ventured a step or two into 
the diflf road and essayed a feeble whistle. 
The sound awoke Azalea to the memory of 
her own abilities, and, to the horror of her 
companions, she suddenly gave utterance to 
a succession of shrill soundsv 

" Your papa never could have foreseen 
all this," Miss Slater said, with not un- 
natural indignation. " To be seen in com- 
pany with a girl who stands still in the 
middle of Brighton, whistling like a plough- 
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boy, is rather too much to endure. I have 
no control over that vulgar little creature, 
but I must beg you, Rosa and Amelia, to 
walk on." 

Mr. Oriel bowed his adieux. The girls 
followed the governess with a virtuous 
whisk of their skirts. 

Azalea did not see that her party had 
deserted her, her eyes were fixed on the 
movements of her favourite. Topaz had 
carried off the muff to the other side of the 
cliff, and incautiously chose to sit down and 
regard his prize in the face of an advancing 
pony chaise, drawn by two pretty little 
fretting bay ponies, and his mistress per- 
ceived that, unless he moved away very 
quickly, he would infallibly be run over in 
another minute. 

Childish sorrow and childish sympathy 
are ever of the most intense and vivid de- 
scription. 

Azalea's face seemed set in stone as she 
watched the peril of her friend. If you 
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who read this have never yet discovered 
how great a friend a dog may be, you have 
probably been singularly happy in your 
relations with humanity. If you have 
never been cheated by your friend, dis- 
honoured by your wife, despised by your 
mistress, wounded by unkindness or angered 
by folly, you can afford to dispense with a 
tender-seeking eye, a sincere caress, a 
patient spirit, and stanch fidelity. 

Azalea had no mother and no sister. She 
was living with strange faces, sharp with 
unkindness. She had few to love her, so 
she let the exuberance of her child's heart 
run over to her dog. And now he was in 
exceeding peril, and her tenderness for him 
gave her the fierce courage of a wild animal. 
The lady who was driving the pony-chaise 
(we have seen her charming face before) 
was turning her little nose and dreamy grey 
eyes towards the sea as her ponies' hoofs 
clattered in dangerous proximity to Topaz's 
head. Then she looked languidly towards 
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the cUff, and was curving her whip-lash 
through the air with the intention of stimu- 
lating the ponies' speed, when a white 
desperate little face rose up suddenly in 
front of them. A small, but firm hand 
clutched hold of the reins, and then the 
ponies reared up. There was a sound of a 
yelp. The child's fece disappeared, the 
ponies bounded forward, and Lady Di 
Merton understood from the exclamations 
of the crowd round her that she had driven 
over something. 
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CHAPTER in. 



FORLORN. 

When Azalea next awoke to conscious^ 
ness she was lying in Jier bed at Orme 
House, and saw that the dingy picture which 
hung on the opposite wall was suffused by 
the light of the setting sun. She lay still 
for some time staring at the picture. She 
felt as if she were dreaming, although her 
eyes were opened. Everything seemed so 
strange ; and this picture, whiph she had 
never previously noticed, seemed the 
strangest thing of all. 

It represented an old-fashioned looking 
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bedchamber. It might have been one of 
the Anriel state-rooms, only that from a 
casement in the background she caught a 
glunp» of vineyard. .Umbering up » 
mountain, the summits of which faded into 
indistinctness in the purple shadows of the 
clouds. The room was rudely* furnished. 
The walls were of stone, and bars of 
iron intersected the view of vineyards and 
hill. 

In the foreground was a long low couch, 
and on it was stretched a woman, whose 
face was concealed from sight, all excepting 
the cheek and ear : from the shape of these 
you would have conjectured the hidden 
countenance to be lovely and youthful; 
you would also have conjectured from the 
livid hue of her cheek and her hands 
(stretched out helplessly before her) that 
the prostrate woman was dead, and had 
died by violent means. 

Her long hair streamed in soft undu- 
lating profusion over the edge of her 
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coucli, and a rich tumbled mass of green 
velvet that trailed from her figure to the 
ground indicated the luxury of wealth and 
station. By her side stood a man looking 
at her gloomily, his chin resting on his 
hand. 

His suit of crimson velvet made a fine 
glow of colour in the picture, and con- 
trasted well with his livid face, which far 
surpassed in melancholy that of the corpse, 
inasmuch as it expressed all the agony of 
life. You felt by instinct that the deed 
had been just, and that were it to 
do again that sombre solitary spectator of 
the dead would not hold his hand ; but not 
the less did tender, regretful thoughts, 
fierce rage, and passionate despair hold 
troubled session in his heart as he looked 
at the woman prostrate on the bed from 
which she might never again voluntarily 
rise. 

'' Why did he do it ?" thought Azalea ; 
" and what had she done ?" 
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The warm sun-streaks lit up all the subtle 
touches by which the painter had suggested 
the exceeding woe of the living face. They 
shone with equal power on the pallid tra- 
gedy at his feet ; but all Azalea's sympathy 
was given to the upright figure. With the 
corpse life's story was done. It could 
suffer no further. Hope and despair — 
passionate love — ^bitter hate — prayer and 
terror — the wrong suffered or the wrong 
done — all were merged in a stiff line of 
unthinking clay. 

** It is much worse for him than for her," 
Azalea thought. 

She looked at him intently until her 
heart came into her eyes, and they filled 
with tears of pity for that forlorn-looking 
man. Years aftierwards, when her child's 
heart had darkened into that of a woman, 
circumstances brought back this picture to 
her mind, and it served as a sort of dim 
background to a scene not unsimilar in 
subject. 
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Now as she raised herself on her arm to 
get a better view of it she was surprised by 
feeling a sharp flash of pain in the limb. 
Then she remembered with sudden clearness 
all that had passed — remembered first To- 
paz's danger, and instinctively thrust out 
her hand to see if he were safe in his usual 
place at the foot of the bed. Relieved on 
this score by hearing an ominous little 
growl indicative of his discontent at being 
disturbed she withdrew her hand, and began 
to investigate her own injuries. She found 
one arm very stiff and painful, but with 
that exception she was unhurt; and she 
was meditating on the propriety of getting 
up and dressing herself, when the door 
opened, and she saw a white and anxious 
face peering in upon her. 

Instinctively she closed her eyes. She 
feared she should be forbidden to get up, 
and she did not wish to be rebuked for the 
rashness which had caused her accident. She 
wo.uld not have feared unkindness from the 
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face now stooped near her own if she had 
seen its expression. 

** My poor little girl !'* murmured Lord 
Orme, " I would rather it had happened to 
any one but you." 

He stooped down and felt her pulse, then 
passed his hand lightly over her curl- 
shadowed temples. 

" God bless her 1" he said, with a voice 
full of tenderness. 

Azalea heard the blessing and wondered. 
She. wondered more when she felt her fore- 
head kissed tenderly. In her astonish- 
ment she opened her eyes, but Lord Orme 
had already withdrawn softly from the 
room, and Azalea, staring after him with 
all her might, exclaimed, 

" Well, if that isn't funny !" 

She adhered to her resolution to get up. 
It was very dull there. The room seemed 
more lonely as the light faded, and the roar 
of distant waves could be heard, but no 
longer seen, through the gloom of night. 
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' *^ I wonder if they 'have had their tea," 
she said, her thoughts reverting rather 
wistfully to the idea of a bright fire and 
hissing urn. 

She had some diflBculty in dressing her- 
self, owing to the impracticability of moving 
her arm quickly, and in the confusion of 
the darkness she reassumed her old ragged 
dress instead of the new blue one which 
was placed in order in a drawer. 

When dressed she propped Topaz under 
her unhurt arm, and crept slowly down the 
stairs. 

She found her way to the schoolroom, 
and pushing open the door, found, to her 
relief, that Conrad was the only person 
present. 

That young gentleman was seated in an 
easy-chair by the fire, his chair tilted, his 
feet resting at a convenient angle on the 
chimney-piece; he held a sporting paper 
in his hand, and was looking intensely 
sagacious over the intelligence it oontainedj, 
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He turned Iiis head as Azalea entered, and 
cried, with genuine pleasure in his tone, 
" Halloa ! So you ain't killed after all, nor 
hurt, nor anything. You want some tea,'' 
he added, on seeing her eyes stray towards 
the empty tahle. ** VU order you some." 
He rang the hell in his grandest manner, 
and with dignity which would have been 
impressive had it emanated from a less 
diminutive, figure, ordered ** Some tea for 
Miss Moore." 

Azalea looked astonished. King Log 
was evidently displaced by King Mob for 
the nonce. Where was Miss Slater, with 
all her dignity of oflSce ; and where were 
the Misses Orme ? 

" Isn't it a lark !" chuckled Conrad. 
" We've got the schoolroom all to our- 
selves. This is a company day." 

" A what ?" 

" A company day, you know. People 
to dinner, and the girls in stiff curls and 
«tuck-out sashes going down to dessert. I 
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shall go in too; but as I don't have my 
hair pinched or my bows pulled out I 
shan't take two hours to dress. And now 
you've come we'll be jolly, and I'll put you 
up to a thing or two." 

Azalea sat down by the fire and watched 
her companion with interest as he pulled 
a small cane from a cupboard and began 
to cut it with a penknife. 

Topaz also watched the proceeding fur- 
tively out of the comer of his eye. Ex- 
perience had taught him that a boy with 
a stick was the natural enemy of a dog. 
But Conrad's intentions on this occasion 
were of the friendliest description, for after 
cutting off two pieces from the cane he 
offered one to Azalea, saying, with solemn 
kindness, 

" Have a weed ?" 

** I don't know what you mean," Azalea 
said, looking at it doubtfully. 

** Oh, what a muff! Well, have a smoke, 
then? Look. Do as I do. Light it at 
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the end, and then draw in the smoke with 
your breath and puff it out again." 

" And what's the good of that T 

"Good? No good; but it's such fun. 
Wouldn't the old girl be in a rage if she 
could see us. The gov. won't allow 
real smoking, you know; but one day I 
did smoke a real cigar." 

" Did you like it ?" 

** Well, no ; it made me a little sick ; 
and that was how the gov. found it out. 
And he said if ever he caught me with 
such nastiness in my mouth again he'd give 
me a licking." 

**And suppose he came in now," sug- 
gested Azalea, glancing uneasily at the 
door. 

" Oh, he's sure not to. He's dressing 
for dinner ; and then he'll have to receive 
the company." 

** But you shouldn't do it if he don't like 
it," said Azalea, with a qualm of con- 
science. 
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" It won't hurt him if he don't know, 
will it ?'* answered the young philosopher. 
" Now here's the tea-things ; I know where 
they keep the jam-pots ; and we'll have a 
regular tuck-out," 

The children sat down, and, despite her 
bruised arm. Azalea really enjoyed her- 
self, 

Conrad made a capital host. He dis- 
pensed Miss Slater's good things with 
generous hospitality. He did not mind 
L many of oth« people's jam-pote he 
opened, nor how much he consumed. 

Presently he put down his spoon and 
sighed heavily, 

" What is the matter ?" asked Azalea. 

" Oh, dear !" groaned her companion. 
" Here I've been stuffing myself out with 
a lot of raspberry-jam, and I quite forgot to 
look for the apricot. I know there is 
some, for I saw Bosa cribbing the almonds 
out of it the other day. I siaw her mouth 
looking sticky, and taxed her with it. She 
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confessed because she couldn't help it, and 
on condition of my not peaching she pro- 
mised to show me where it was/' 

" And did she ?" 

" No, the mean little beast,** said Conrad, 
gloomily ; " she didn't. And now I've 
eaten the other and don't care to look 
for it." 

Azalea sighed faintly. She had not eaten 
much herself, and would not have objected 
to apricot conserve. 

" What selfish things girls are," Conrad 
observed, pushing away his plate. " But I 
must leave you now, Azalea." 

'* Pray don't," Azalea urged dismally. 
" It will be so dull to be here alone." 

" I must go and dress, you know. It don't 
take me so long as it does the girls ; but a 
gentleman must wash his hands and put on 
a clean shirt. Ta-ta, Azalea. (What a 
rum name it is !) I wish you'd come with 
me to-morrow to the downs and have some 
pea-shooting. My sisters are no good at 
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all, but I think I might make a handy 
Kttle thing of you." 

With which pledge for her utilization 
Azalea was forced to be content, for Conrad 
quitted the room, entreating her not '* to 
bother," when she renewed her entreaties 
that he would stay a little longer. 

Left to her own resources. Azalea sat on 
the rug and pondered over her situation. 
" She was very dull, and her arm pained her ; 
people were unkind to her, and instead of 
being happier than she was at Auriel, she 
was not nearly so happy. She wished she 
had never left her flowers and her live pets, 
her twisted seat in the chestnut-tree and 
her dear old daddy." When Lord Orme 
came to her at Auriel, her mind was dream- 
ing itself into womanhood. She lived in the 
society of the tenants of the library book- 
shelves, and her thoughts were ripening in 
the sun and shade of fiction as her pretty 
face browned and paled under autunm suns 
and winter shadows ; in another year she 
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would have outgrown the instincts of child- 
hood, have out-thought the gambol of heart 
which makes all young things so lithe of 
limb and joyous in movement. But when 
Lord Orme spoke to her of childish play- 
mates and of the friendly companionship 
that would await her in that other world of 
little faces, bright with (to her) unknown 
pleasures, then all her heart bounded back 
to its youth. She pictured to herself bright 
smiles of welcome, dimpled hands pressing 
her, soft lips meeting her own, and kindly 
voices calling to her to follow the same 
pursuits, to share in the same enjoy- 
ments as those in which the strangers re- 
velled. 

She had come to these strangers with the 
soft confidence of a tame animal that has 
never known ill-usage or the contempt of 
indifference. She came with her heart 
warming towards the anticipated signs of 
welcome; the joyous greeting had been 
frozen on her tongue, the pleasure in her 
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eyes had been chilled. No one was glad to 
see her; no one had cared to play with 
her; the two girls were passively, Miss 
Slater was actively disagreeable; poor 
Topaz had been nearly killed in that 
horrible crowd ; Conrad was the nearest 
approximation to what her fancy had pic- 
tured ; but Conrad had caned Topaz, and 
now he had left her alone, alone in that 
dreary chamber, where the fire was low in 
the grate and where the edges of the school 
books, piled up in order on the shelf, were 
the only objects she could discern through 
the gloom. Downstairs she could hear the 
clatter of the dinner things and the hurried 
movements of the servants pacing to and 
fro the passages ; then she thought she de- 
tected the patter of the children's feet out- 
side, she felt her way to the door and, peep- 
ing out, saw Bosa and Amelia radiant in 
shiny curls, in pure-hued muslins and gli&- 
tening sashes, walking slowly up the stairs 
laden with fancy baskets which had evi- 
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dently been filled with bonbons from the 
dessert-table. Azalea looked after them 
wistfully with the tears gathering in her 
eyes. She did not envy the fine dresses. 
Bhe did not so very much care, for the 
sweetmeats, but she longed for the solace of 
a word or a smile— something to make her 
feel less desolate, less forgotten. 

The children passed on ; Miss Slater's tall 
thin figure preceding them, and Azalea re- 
turned to her seat by the fire. She grew 
tired at last, tired of the pain in her arm, 
tired of her upright posture, and above all 
tired of her own weariness, and so, leaning 
her head against the chair, she crouched 
down on the floor and went to sleep. The 
comfort that had hitherto been denied her 
in that cheerless room came to her in the 
glories of a dream. For a brief space this 
neglected little creature, sleeping on the rug 
in solitude and darkness, lived in a brighter 
realm than they who sang and danced in 
the rooms above. She thought she was 
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lying under her favourite tree at Auriel ; 
the chestnut blossom that dropped on to 
her feet, the emmet that crept through the 
moss fibres or tottered helplessly on a qui- 
vering faUen leaf, the fresh windy scent of 
rain — all came back to her with a vivid 
sense of reality. She was lying motionless, 
watching the ^un fading in a dull red line 
in the west. 

By degrees the clouds seemed to thicken 
over her head, and.she put up her hands to 
try and grasp the vapours ; but the clouds 
continually eluded her grasp and floated 
away from her, and then she was weeping 
with disappointment, when ehe e»w a p^ 
of eyes shining through the mist, and a 
voice whispered near her, " Oh, my child !" 
The voice and the eyes, rich with love, 
seemed familiar to her, for no surprised 
feeling broke the continuity of the vision, 
and she answered simply — 

** Is that you, mamma T 

Then she asked — 
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*' Why don't you let me come into the 
clouds, too, mamma ?" 

The voice whispered again— 

** I thirst for you, but may not take you. 
I love you^ but must see you suffer on earth, 
while I am where hate cannot hurt me, nor 
malice defame me; where man cannot 
betray, nor woman despise. They have 
taken my cold limbs from the grave and 
have made them warm; but there is one 
place which they cannot thaw : there is a 
chill on the bosom where I nourished my 
babe, and until my child lies on it once 
more, I shall not know divine happiness." 

A shadow passed over the face, and it 
vanished. Azalea listened for other words, 
but if they were spoken, they were lost in a 
stream of music that came blown through 
the cloudy vapours, and she awoke — awoke 
to find the fire dead in the grate. Topaz 
shivering on her lap, and herself stiff and 
cold. She arose from the floor with some 
difficulty. It was an unusually loud burst 
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of music iip-stairs, announcing the recom- 
mencement of a dance, which had awakened 
her ; and as she felt her way across the 
room she could hear the ceiling vibrate to 
the footsteps of the dancers. 

" rU go up and look at them," she said, 
desperately. "I can't stay here any 
longer." 

She accordingly went on to the landing, 
where she was nearly blinded by the glare 
of lamps, and crept up the grand staircase 
which led to the drawing-room. She 
passed by the great door, and went to a 
small one which she remembered conmiuni- 
cated with a sort of recess formed near a 
large bay-window; then she opened it 
gently, and ragged, dishevelled, shoeless 
Azalea passed into a chamber, resonant 
with music, radiant with light, rich with 
perfume of exotics, and filled with the Slite 
of Brighton. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



azalea's diSbut. 



** Herb's a go!" were the first distinct 
words that followed the hum of surprise 
which greeted Azalea's entry into the 
drawing-room. 

Need I say that the exclamation pro- 
ceeded from Conrad, and that, pithy as it 
was, it expressed very tolerably the general 
sensation of surprise and discomfort ? Ndt 
that Lord Orme's guests were discomforted, 
they were only surprised and perhaps gently 
pleased at the embarrassment of their host. 

Miss Slater made a dive at Azalea, catch- 
ing hold of her by the arm, and, with out- 
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ward amiability but suppressed fury, urged 
her instant departure. It was a mistaken 
move. Azalea was scared, sleepy and non- 
combative when she entered the room ; the 
rough touch and sight of Miss Slater's face 
roused all her dormant energy. 

"Let me go," she screamed, "or Til 
make you !" 

She swung herself violently away from 
the governess as she spoke, and reeling 
against Amelia Orme, nearly upset that 
young lady, who was rather rickety on the 
legs. 

The company thronged round her, 
smiling and wondering, 

" Whom have you got here, Orme ?" 
asked one friend ; and " Who is it ? — what 
is it ?" pressed all round the circle. 

"Go away, Azalea!" Lord Orme said, 
angrily ; " go away, directly, or '' 

" You hear what Lord Orme says ?" in- 
terposed Miss Slater. " Come with me, di- 
rectly, Azalea." 
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She did . not, however, venture to touch 
the child this time. 

Azalea looked at Lord Orme with quiver- 
ing lips and shining eyes. It was the first 
time he had ever spoken harshly to her. 
She had crept into his presence from a des- 
perate hunger for sympathy and inability 
to bear any longer the fatigue of loneliness. 
Unaware of all the annoyance her appear- 
ance would cause him, she looked to him 
for one kindly look, one caressing tone that 
might send her to bed happy. She was 
unprepared for the harsh censure of his 
tone and face, and she felt as if she would 
like to die — ^to cease at once to see, hear, or 
feel, since mocking faces, hard tones, and 
bitter disappointment were all her portion. 
Her face quivered with emotion, but Miss 
Slater's voice brought back angry fire to 
her eyes. 

*^ I shall not go for you I" she said, look- 
ing defiantly into the governess's face. 
Then her whole manner changed, and she 
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went up timidly to Lord Orine. **I am 
going," she said, in a choked voice. 

Lord Orme nodded his head ; his heart 
was melting with tenderness and remorse ; 
he hated himself for his own unkindness, 
but did not know how to act otherwise. 

Azalea lifted up her face and Lord Orme, 
glancing roimd at his guests, saw the keen 
observation which was following her move- 
ment, and heard, in imagination, the sur- 
prised murmur which would follow his 
caress of this beggarly-dressed child. He 
hesitated. Lord Orme always hesitated 
whenever he had a chance, and two sport- 
ing young gentlemen standing by had time 
to stake a pony on the ^ event," ere their 
noble host had decided on his course of 
action. 

His eye and his lip formed " no,** when 
a p3»sser-by accidentally pushed against 
Azalea's injured arm, causing her to utter a 
sharp cry of pain. In an instant a shielding 
arm was round her, and the asked-for kiss 
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descended as a quick consolation to her lips. 
Then a richly-dressed lady who was stand- 
ing by Lord Orme's side (will Lord Orme 
ever cease to bless Lady Di Merton for her 
kindly tact?) took hold of Azalea's little 
hands, saying — 

** Let the poor child come with me and 
get something to eat before she goes away, 
Lord Orme, and do come, too, and tell me 
how this little Cinderella got here, and all 
about her. I see the prince has already 
stolen both her shoes." 

Talking and laughing. Lady Diana moved 
on with a grace all her own, enveloping 
nearly the whole of Azalea's little person in 
voluminous folds of tulle. 

Lady Diana was unconscious that this 
was the child who had fallen under her 
wheels in the morning : had she remembered 
her, it would have been with the half-sick 
aversion she might feel to some hapless 
beetle which had been so ill-judged as to 
crawl to its death under her boot. She 
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hated all ugly images of death or suffering, 
and she had never looked twice at the 
prostrate child, contenting herself with 
directing her servants to make all necessary 
inquiries. 

Lady Diana paused before a buffet on 
which stood fruit and wine, and seating 
herself before it, took the child on her lap. 
They made a curious contrast, this brilliant 
woman whose mature beauty was heightened 
by every conceivable adjunct of art, and the 
wild-looking little creature who nestled 
against the rare laces and glittering dia- 
monds that adorned Lady Diana's rounded 
bosom. 

" How beautiful you are !" Azalea said, 
looking up reverently at the lovely face 
bent over hers. 

Lady Diana laughed, not ill-pleased. The 
humblest offering to her vanity is ever wel- 
come to the true coquette. 

^^ Well, I think you, too, are very pretty," 
she answered, graciously. 
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There was a pause. Azalea seemed lost 
in meditation, and Lady Diana did not know 
what to say next ; she began to feel uncom- 
fortable — she generally did feel uncomfort- 
able with children and dogs ; it puzzled her 
to accommodate herself gracefully to their 
un artificial manners. Put her face to face 
with a court lady or a foreign diplomatist, 
and who 90 perfectly at ease as she ; but a 
child's innocence or a dog's glad greeting 
perplexed her immeasurably. Fortunately 
she carried a small looking-glass in her fan, 
and was enabled to solace herself with the 
assurance of her own perfection while she 
awaited Azalea's next observation. 

" Why do you wear these things ?" the 
latter asked, softly touching with her finger 
one of the jewelled chains which encircled 
the lady's soft throat. ** Don't they make 
you cross? things round the neck worry 
me so." This was said with a lively recol- 
lection of the discarded lace frill, 

" I wear them because they make me 
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pretty, and other women jealous," Lady 
Diana answered, with infectious candour* 

Then the false peeped out at the comer 
of her full-lidded eye as Lord Drme drew 
near her. 

The slant glance said : "Do you not see 
that I am lovely, that my attitude is emi- 
nently graceful ? In the soft shadows of my 
satin petticoat a tiny foot is tipped over 
its fellow, disclosing the most delicate of 
ankles. Does not the roundness of my 
arms and the wealth of my hair attract 
you irresistibly ? Above all, is not your 
heart stirred by the interest I evince in 

you r 

Was there ever such a prosaic man as 
Lord Orme ? Lady Diana's excess of con- 
sciousness woke no responsive perturbation 
in his mind. He came up, looking at, but 
not thinking of her. She noted his pre- 
occupation at once, and said to herself, ** It 
is the child !" 

It was a rule of hers never to waste her 
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attentions on one whose mind was disagree- 
ably occupied. 

** He must be pleased with himself be- 
fore he has leisure to be pleased with you," 
was written down in her mental note-book. 

" You have not told me who Cinderella 
is, yet/' Lady Diana said, gaily, motion- 
ing to Lord Orme to occupy a neighbour- 
ing chair. 

**Let him get the lie out and he will 
feel better,** was her secret reflection. 

" She has no business to be here at all/' 
Lord Orme replied, looking sternly at 
Azalea. 

Feeling some explanation was necessary, 
he went on with an effort. 

" She is the daughter of an old servant 
of mine who has been dead some years. I 
brought her here on a visit, thinking to 
give some pleasure and profit both to her 
and to her surviving parent — an old man 
who lives in Essex. The child's place is in 
the housekeeper's room. How or why she 
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has been allowed to force her way here I 
cannot imagine. It is a most improper 
proceeding. Get off the Lady Diana's lap, 
Azalea ; yon have trespassed on her kind- 
ness quite long enough." 

Lord Orme spoke the more harshly from 
the difficulty he experienced in speaking at 
all. 

Azalea hung her head. She was shamed 
at being rebuked before this beautiful appa- 
rition. Her heart ached with mortification, 
and she looked at her protector with such 
wistful pain in her glance, that it pene- 
trated even through the dense vanity 
which was wont to cloud a naturally kind 
heart. 

" She does not worry me," Lady Diana 
said, kindly. " Do not go away, little girl. 
What is her name. Lord Orme ?" 

" Azalea Moore," he answered shortly. 

*^ Azalea I what an odd name ; it's a 
flower, isn't it ? one of those yellow things 
that grow in pots." 
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Lady Diana's knowledge of flowers was 
chiefly confined to those specimens fur- 
nished by Harding for her bouquets. 

**They grow in big trees at Auriel," 
Azalea said. ** There are yellow and white 
and pink. Father says I'm called Azalea 
because my hair is yellow, my skin white, 
and my lips pink." 

" So they are," Lady Diana said, looking 
at the speaker. At that instant. Lord 
Orme leant over Azalea and made a gentle 
effort to lift her away ; but Lady Diana 
tightened her fair arm round the child's 
waist, and looked at both the opposite 
faces. A sudden suspicion lit up her grey 
eyes and dispelled the affectation of languor. 
Almost as quick as her glance was the cer- 
tainty of her conviction. 

** Blue eyes, fair curling hair, delicate 
nose, short upper-lip, rather full, delicate 
chin. Umph I well, of course, there's the 
difference between wrinkles and dimples, 
between morning and twilight, thirteen and 
forty odd; but they are as like as two 
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peas, only one's green and the other's 
shrivelled." 

It was not a poetical comparison to come 
from such a lovely mouth, hut then we do 
not always talk blank verse to ourselves. 

"If you please, papa, we are going to 
dance a quadrille, and we want you to come 
and look," said a shrill little voice at Lord 
Orme's side. 

Rosa Orme was standing there grim and 
dignified, and surrounded by a perfect 
chevaux de frise of sharp-edged bows; her 
hair stiff, and pale, her nose slightly ele- 
vated, to mark her disapprobation of Azalea. 

"She takes after her mother," Lady 
Diana said to herself, musingly; "and a 
plain spiteful woman she was." Rosa, all 
unconscious of the unflattering scrutiny, 
marched away, and Lord Orme followed 
obediently in her rear. 

He paid highly for his daughter's accom- 
plishments, and Miss Slater occasionally 
presented him with a sort of public receipt 
for all the sums that went to point the 
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Misses Orme's toes, and to bend their 
wrists, by making her victims perform a 
state dance. It was unfortunate that 
Azalea, whose dancing had been confined 
to whirling round with the wind and 
taking hands with dead leaves, should be so 
infinitely more graceful of movement than 
these carefully-tutored pupils of Madame 
M ; but then no one thought of waltz- 
ing with an ill-dressed little alien while all 
the company (especially the ladies) were in 
raptures with the finished ease and perfect 
performance of those charming children — 
the Misses Orme. 

No one indeed, excepting Lady Diana, 
and she was a Sybarite, and allowed herself 
the selfish luxury of candour in everything 
but what concerned herself. Besides, she 
had a conviction than any aspirant to 
Lord Orme's favour would not diminish 
her chances by showing kindness to this 
unkempt-looking little stranger. 

She yawned visibly while the dance was 
going on, making a pretty affectation of 
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concealing her ennui behind the flutter of 
her fan. 

Azalea by this time had slipped down 
on to a stool at her feet, and looked np 
at the lady's face with shy and reverent 
eyes. 

" I wonder if people who live in the stars 
are like yon/' the child said. 

"I'm sure I don't know," Lady Diana 
answered, somewhat started by the novelty 
of the proposition. "What do you sup- 
pose those sort of people are like ?" 

" I never fancied I saw anything more 
than their eyes — they have lovely eyes*" 

Lady Diana smiled a conscious little look 
into Lord Orme's face. The quadrille had 
terminated, and he was coming back to his 
old place. 

" This little girl has been to star-land," 
she said, gaily. 

"Indeed!" Lord Orme answered ab* 
sently. He was wishing with all his heart 
that his childish Frankenstein would take 
it into her head to go to bed ; but Azalea 
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looked very wide-awake, and Lady Diana 
provokingly attentive. 

** Yes," continued the lady, with a slight 
touch of sarcasm in her voice; **but her 
education has evidently been much ne- 
glected. Now if your little Rosa had taken 
such a flight heavenwards, she would have 
noted a variety of interesting things — 
whether crinoline or gored skirts are worn, 
for instance ; whether the little girls she 
met moved in the first circles of the star* 
world, whether their sashes stood out and 
their hair curled properly, whether they 
were High Church or Low Church, et cetera ; 
but this narrow-minded little creature only 
dreams of eyes shining down on her, which 
for beauty, she says, resemble my own." 
There was a touch of pathos in the tender 
tone of self-love in which the lady spoke, 
and the appeal was too direct not to pene- 
trate even Lord Orme's somewhat obtuse 
faculties, and he smiled in spite of him- 
self. 

It is evident that a perfect taste is not 
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necessarily the result of culture," he said, 
gallantly. " I shall think very highly of 
the judgment of visitors to the stars in 
future." 

"You are looking tired/' Lady Diana 
said, suddenly addressing Azalea. "Poor 

little thing, I must not keep you up too 

late." 

Azalea looked up to object that she was 
not at all tired, but something in the lady's 
face told her that her absence was desired. 

" Thank you for being so beautifiil and 
kind," she said, earnestly ; then she slipped 
away, not venturing to ask another caress 
of Lord Orme. She had seen the hesita- 
tion in his manner on the previous occa- 
sion. 

She felt very small and shabby indeed 
when she was removed from her temporary 
throne of glory on Lady Diana's knees, 
and cast a wistful look behind her as though 
entreating some friendly hand to pilot her 
through the long line of those glittering 
rooms. 
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Once a familiar voice whispered behind 
her, ** Keep up your spirits, never say die." 
She was dimly conscious that the consola- 
tion and the chuckle which followed it 
came from Conrad; but, when she lifted 
her eyes in search of that young gentleman^ 
he was sauntering down a distant part of 
the room, his hands plunged in the pockets 
of his knickerbockers, and his face express- 
ing superb contempt for things in general. 
He looked quite unapproachable, and 
Azalea began to dive wildly through the 
groups formed by the dancers in a despe- 
rate eflFort to get to the door. She had a 
troubled time of it. She was swung hither 
and thither by the whirl of the ladies' 
dresses, run against by awkward men, 
stamped on by heedless lovers, and gene- 
rally anathematized by every member of 
the whirling mass. 

She had been roughly cast against a 
statue that stood in a recess, and was 
resting bruised and breathless, awaiting 
another chance of making her way through 
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the dancers, when she felt her arm 
lightly touched, and looking up, met the 
eyes of a tall, dark, pale-faced man, who 
regarded her with mingled amusement and 
compassion. '* Little girl — don't you know 
how dangerous a mob is ?" he said, in a 
grave, kind voice. " And of all mobs, that 
formed by refined women and well-bred men 
is the most pitiless and unscrupulous," 

^* I only want to get out," Azalea faltered, 
repressing an inclination to cry ; " I wish I 
hadn't left the school-room now." 

" You were well — ^you would be better — 
and here you are,", her companion said sen- 
tentiously. 

" That's from the Devil on Two Sticks," 
Azalea answered mechanically. 

The gentleman looked at her with 
wonder. ''Since you know all about it, 
you funny little changeling." 

" I'm not a changeling," the child inter- 
rupted sulkily* 

" I forgot, changelings are always bad 
bargains — you are the real princess — the 
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pretty infant which has been carried off and 
nursed by fairies — fairies in reduced cir- 
cumstances," he added sotto voce, regarding 
curiously the dilapidated frock and shoeless 
feet. But he continued : " Since you know 
all about Don Cleofas and his method of 
going across coimtry, perhaps you will let 
me be your Asmodeus. Cling to my skirts 
and I will carry you safely over the heads 
of the crowd." In another instant he had 
clasped his arms about her, and lifting her 
to his shoulder walked slowly through the 
crowd, heedless of the comments to which 
his proceedings gave rise. 

** Do look at George Austen," lisped one 
young lady. 

*'He's a genius, you know," responded 
her partner, stroking his heavy dragoon 
moustache ; '^ and geniuses can do all sorts 
of things other fellows can't." 

"But Lady Diana was making herself 
just as ridiculous just now, and she is not a 
genius." 

"No, but she's a beauty — same license 
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allowed," he of the moustache replied, 
laconically. 

Meanwhile, as Mr. Austen was tall he had 
lifted his little charge beyond the reach of 
heavy heels and sharp elbows, and carried 
her without further scath to the door: 
arriving there, he put her on her feet and 
shook hands with her. 

" Grood-night," he said. She looked grate- 
fully at him, and was about to express her 
thanks, when she caught sight of Bosa Orme 
in the distance, staring at her superciliously 
with her eyes half shut and elevated chin. 

Azalea's smile turned to a frown, and her 
shy smile to a malignant scowl. 

" What a face !" Mr. Austen said, 
laughing. 

The child was stung by the ridicule in 
his tone, her blue eyes flashed^ and making 
a hideous grimace, she said, "I hate you!" 
and that was all the gratitude Mr. Austen 
met with for his chivalry. 

** What a funny little imp," he said to 
himself as he watched the indignant whisk 
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of Azalea's vanishing skirts. " Dressed like 
a scullion, and quotes Le Sage — how on 
earth did she get here?" 

This question was frequently asked in 
Lord OrmiB's salons to-night. Miss Slater 
did what she could to explain matters. 
** Lord Orme was much too good-natured. 
The child's mother was an old and favourite 
servant. The child herself quite spoilt and 
untaught," et cetera. The impertinepce of 
this little waif and stray was universally 
condemned. Only Conrad ventured (in- 
spired by the genial influence of a glass of 
champagne), to lift his voice in her 
defence. 

'* She's a jolly girl," he explained to Mr. 
Austen, " plenty of pluck, and cheeks Miss 
Slater no end." 

"Who is Miss Slater?" the gentleman 
asked. 

" She — oh, she's a beast !" Conrad said 
with ingenuous fervour. 
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CHAPTER V. 



LADT DIANA. 

She was a coquette from the glossy crown 
of her warm-coloured hair to the tips of her 
pretty round feet. FKrtation came as 
naturally to her as walking sideways does 
to a crab, singing to a lark, or the love of 
tormenting to a schoolboy. She could no 
more resist the impulse to coquette than she 
could refrain from satisfying hunger or 
relieving thirst. She was a widow, and she 
believed that her husband had died without 
finding her out, and the memory of his 
obtuseness was an unmitigated satisfaction 
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to Lady Diana, for she had a kind heart, 
which was frequently a prey to remorse and 
tormented by keen regrets. 

It was the power of feeling so much of 
what she feigned that made her doubly 
dangerous. 

She loved with enough passion to wake 
fire in men's hearts, and when she found the 
flames she had kindled becoming dangerous 
in their unruly fierceness, she retired from 
the conflagration with infinite tact and grace. 

"The pleasure you pursue becomes 
ennuyant when it pursues you," she was 
wont to say. " A grand passion is all very 
well for a few days, but oh, what a bore it 
is when you get hold of a tenacious man 
who insists on keeping it up when you are 
tired to death of it !" She found her tender- 
heartedness a great tax on her favourite 
amusement. She could not bear to wound 
or repulse. She felt infinite sympathy for 
the sharp pain, the heart-breaking passion, 
the dull longing of which she filled men's 
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breasts. She sympathized warmly, for she 
herself sometimes experienced that which 
she caused. The most charming woman 
oannot calculate on compelling unlimited 
devotion, and there had been a time in Lady 
Diana's life when she had been wounded 
with scorn and bruised with indifference, 
her beauty despised, her love rejected. 
. The memory of this episode haimted her 
for many a long day. She took a melancholy 
pleasure in healing her wounded vanity with 
the reception of other men's devotion. She 
felt a gentle sadness when she saw them 
suffering as she had suffered, only with far 
less occasion ; for whereas, him she loved 
had been inexorably disdainful, those whom 
she permitted to love her, received, at least, 
a very fair simulation of that they sought. 

She looked love into their eyes ; she 
feigned it in her voice, and (when the subject 
was attractive to her) she felt it in her 
heart. It is a wonder that she had not 
grown tired of her play, and not wearied of 
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the endless repetition of the same thing ; 
but does the keen sportsman ever fail to 
feel his heart throb, his blood tingle, when 
he gallops up wind in the track of the 
hounds ? Does not a cat, even when she is 
sleek and well-fed, pounce on the mouse 
she is too pampered to devour, patting it in 
deadly play, watching its frantic gyrations 
with blazing eye and curved claw, enjoying 
its terror, and finally finishing the matter 
with a decisive crunch ? 

Lady Diana, too, was a victim to her pas- 
sion for sport — a victim, for have I not 
said that she'sufiered, at least, half of what 
she inflicted? Notwithstanding that she 
knew her pleasure was one that besmirched 
her soul, spattered her reputation, and 
degraded her womanhood — ^notwithstand- 
ing that she repented much, that she 
was often inconveniently in love, more 
frequently inconveniently beloved — ^not- 
withstanding that she was now thirty, 
and so had pursued her sport for fifteen 
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years — she still watched with interest for 
the first careless look of admiration from a 
stranger's eyes. With enjojrment for the 
prolonged glance which spoke of a deeper 
L«.L.L knew how ^i^terp^tevr., 
symptom of her increasing influence. She 
liked to see a bright face grow pensive, an 
easy manner constrained, a prompt tongue 
incoherent and clumsy of speech. She 
liked to watch the insidious poison of the 
wound she had dealt creep through a man's 
system until it culminated in delirium, until 
love blazed in his eyes and choked his 
heart, sweeping like a torrent over every 
obstacle that strove to stem its fatal sway. 
It gave her pleasure that a man should 
deem his truth of heart, the honour of his 
whole life, lightly sacrificed for the intoxi- 
cating delight of clasping her round arms, 
of pressing her soft mouth — ^it was not a 
well-shaped mouth, being too full and irregu- 
lar of outline, but it was soft as the richest 
velvet. Her eyes looked innocent enough to 
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cany her io Heaven, but she herself did, 
not think that their sweet, grey lights 
would ever shine in the world of pure 
spirits. She knew that she was wicked. 
She thought she would be very likely 
punished in a future state for her moral 
obliquity in this, but still she did not change 
her ways, I am not even certain that by 
this time it would have been possible for 
her to discard her second nature. Second ! 
it was the first! She rather liked eating 
what she considered to be palatable, she 
revelled in sleep, but her first instinct was 
to excite affection and to feign its return. 
With enough of real feeling to intensify 
enjoyment, with a fancy sufficiently poetic 
and refined to feel the finest phase, the 
most subtle touches of the beautiful love- 
dreams she rehearsed, with fairness to 
charm and mind to hold, what wonder if she 
was ^* fatal to men ?" What wonder either 
that, being morally as sUppery as an eel, 
and dexterous from long practice, she was 
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enabled to flee swiftly from under the strong 
pillars, she, Samson-like, delighted to hurl 
from their high estate- 
It was long past midnight when Lady 
Diana returned home from Lord Orme*s 
ball. Home meant her own house, orna- 
mented by the flower-gay balcony I have 
already described. " So lovely a night, so 
short a distance, I did not think it worth 
while to have my horses out," she mur- 
mured, when Lord Orme escorted her down- 
stairs ; '* but my servant ig here, so I need 
not trouble you any ftirther/' She looked 
round as she spoke, but no sex"vant was 
visible, so Lord Orme suggested that he 
himself should accompany her to her door. 
The distance was very short, but Lady 
Diana made the most, of it : it is only your 
timid, inexperienced novices who wait for op- 
portunities — a skilful general makes them. 
" Will you fasten this for me ?'* she said, 
referring to a fleecy shawl she had put over 
her he^d and shoulders. 
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She lifted up her face with the sweetest 
air of ingenuousness while Lord Orme 
arranged the folds about her round throat 
with senatorial gravity. " What a goose 
the man is!" she thought; "he actually 
doesn't know how great is his privilege." 

Then she linked one arm in his, and 
gathered up her skirts on the other, looking 
down modestly on the pretty feet and well- 
turned ankles which this movement dis- 
played, trusting that her own observation 
would attract his. She bit her lip savagely 
as she noted his inattention. " If I were a 
horse, now, he would look at them quickly 
enough." Which was true. 

'* If a man can't feel your weapons, you 
must hurt him with his own," was another 
of Lady Di.'s axioms. Clinging closely to 
Lord Orme's arm, she whispered something 
which acted as a talisman ; his face bright- 
ened and he pressed her arm involun- 
tarily. 

** I have just the thing for you," he said 
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eagerly ; " a beautiful bay mare, risiug six, 
good-tempered, canters like a" — he paused 
for a simile — " well, a duck swimming on a 
windy day ; quite sound, too." 

" I want it to be kept quite a secret," she 
said mysteriously. ** Can I come and see it 
alone with you to-morrow ?" 

" Of course !" His lordship looked 
troubled, he suddenly remembered the sus- 
picious appearance of that off near-leg. He 
was the soul of honour in most things, but 
he did hope the mare would be blessed with 
a temporary fit of soundness on the occa- 
sion of the probable purchaser's visit. 

" At what hour ?" he asked. 

" At four." 
. He pressed her hand with emphasis when 
he bid her good-night, or rather good- 
morning, for the dawn was creeping over 
the house-tops, and went away with a pleased 
face. The best of men and women have 
their strong weaknesses. Lord Orme's 
notion of pleasure was to be constantly 
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cKanging his stud. Lady Diana, as we 
know, also delighted in variety. 

" I think I have done well," she said pen- 
sively *to herself, as she sat in her easy- 
chair before her dressing-room fire. " After 
all, one looks as pretty in a stable as any- 
where else. The straws cling to one's skirt 
rather, and the odour isn't exactly essence of 
roses, but one must consult the fish's taste, 
not that of the bait. Give me my chocolate, 
Annette, and my letters. Thank you ; now 
you may go to bed." 

The tired waiting-maid gladly availed 
herself of her mistress's permission, and 
went yawning away. 

Lady Diana unloosed her hair until it 
tumbled in rich warm masses over her 
shoulders^ unfastened the glittering orna- 
ments which were adorned by her beauty 
(I cannot think that the round living love- 
liness of a beautiful woman is adorned by 
the hard glitter ^ of unpliable gems), and 
putting them and her shining baU-dress 
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away from her, enveloped herself in the 
soft folds of a Cachemere dressing-gown, 
kicked off her little boots, dived her round 
feet under the table until they found and 
took refuge in the padded depths of her 
slippers, settled herself in her chair, and 
betook herself to perusing her letters and 
sipping her chocolate. 

She paused now and then, to yawn or 
gaze into the fire, to let her eyes wander 
over the room, availing herself as tired 
people are wont to do of a thousand little 
excuses for inattention to active employ- 
ment by taking lazy note of surrounding 
objects. Once she found her eyes resting 
on a miniature portrait of her late husband, 
Steuart Merton^s effigy was staring at his 
widow in as bland unconsciousness of her 
proceedings as the original had apparently 

been during life. 

"Poor Steuart!*' sighed Lady Diana; 
" he had his use ; he put a certain limit to 
unreasonable demands/' She sighed agaiij 
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as she looked down at a letter she twirled 
between her fingers, a thick double sheet, 
covered with great black scrawls — a letter 
in which the pen was speeded by the 
passionate haste of the writer's heart— 
the characters blurred by loving incoher-* 
ence. 

** Marry ! of course, I can't marry. 
Smothered with debts as I am, how can I 
marry a poor man ? But I must put an end 
to this at once — it is only honourable not 
to keep him in suspense." (Lady Diana 
actually had a code of honour in these 
matters.) She rose as she spoke, and drew 
a small writing-table towards her. Her 
active, irritable brain was constantly at war 
with her sensual comforts: having deter- 
mined that this, her letter, required an im- 
mediate answer, the luxurious repose of her 
attitude entirely vanished. She sat up in 
her chair and wrote off three or four pages 
with rapid fluency, although^ as she said in 
the commencement of her letter, she ^^ hardly 
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knew how to fashion words that nearly 
broke her heart to write !" 

Her face expressed real emotion at that 
portion of her letter where she prayed 
forgiveness for all the bitter pain she had 
caused him whom she addressed. She was 
sincere in this prayer. She would have 
liked human hearts to accept and acknow- 
ledge compensation for injuries done them 
with the sweet benignity with which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer receives the 
penitence of recusant tax-payers. 

"That's done" she said with a sigh of 
relief as she sealed her missive ; then she 
finished her chocolate and sauntered to the 
window which faced the sea. Was it by 
accident or design that she clasped her 
hands above her head in a languorous move- 
ment which sent floats of her sunny brown 
hair in tumbled masses to her waist ? Was 
there no intention in the attitude which 
displayed such rounded perfection of figure — 
a perfection of form enhanced rather than 
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concealed by the lissome folds of the Cache- 
mere robe ? 

"My &ce is rather faded," was Lady 
Diana's candid reflection as she stole a 
glance from between her heavy lids at an 
opposite mirror, *' but no one can deny that 
my figure is lovely." 

It is to be supposed that so accomplished 
an actress was not playing only to a blaze 
of morning sun, or a heaving mass of 
waters. Standing near the wall that skirted 
the opposite cliff was the form of a man, a 
man whose eyes had been turned towards 
Lady Diana's windows ever since the day 
had dawned. Had she been near enough 
to him she would have seen all the passion- 
ate yearning of a face whose very look at 
her was in itself an embrace ; as it was she 
guessed all that was passing in the watcher's 
face,* and smiled a conscious smile of 
triumph as she fancied how his emotions 
must be intensified by the fresh exhibition 
of her charms. Feeling tired at last even 
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of this satisfaction, she went to hed giving 
a look of pity and sympathy towards the 
sealed letter. 

*' Poor fellow ! he little , knows what 
awaits him there," she said, apostrophising 
both the missive and the man on the cliff; 
then she curled herself round in a nest of 
down pillows. 

" Lord Orme can't have less than thirty 
thousand a-year ; but those children would 
be a great nuisance. How spiteful it is of 
a woman to die and leave her husband's 
value so spoilt in the matrimonial market ! 
Still, thirty thousand is better than nothing, 
Thirty thousand a-year is decidedly better 
than —. — " her words dropped more slowly 
from between her lips — ^her thoughts wan- 
dered in a pleasant but confused maze 
under the creeping influence of sleep. 

In a few seconds the heavy lids closed in 
the shadow of drooping lashes, and Lady 
Diana slept soundly and sweetly. 

Not so the watcher outside : he lingered 
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until every possible chance of her reappear* 
ance seemed over, and then he went away, 
slowly and unwillingly; to him the sun 
wasn't sun that did not shine on that 
window ; the fresh rolling waves were dull 
and soundless that foamed elsewhere than 
on that slip of coast. He went away with 
vexation in his heart, and as he went he 
repulsed, rather roughly for him (for or- 
dinarily George Austen wlas very gentle 
to aught that bore the name of woman), 
the importimities of a poor wretch whose 
pinched, starved &ce looked the more 
ghastly from the false bloom that smeared 
her cheeks. 

" God bless you, my darling 1" Mr. 
Austen said, reverently, as he took a last 
look through the balcony of flowers; then 
he stumbled against the street-walker and 
angrily bade her "be off:" he flung her 
some money, however, and the woman 
clutched it, bursting into an agony of hys- 
terical sobs as she felt herself catching hold 
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of life again at the touch of that food-giving, 
thirst-satisfying gold. " Such as she ought 
to be shut up," a meditative policeman (a 
family man) said, who noted this little in- 
cident as he tramped up and down his beat 
on the opposite side of the road. 

The policeman referred to the street- 
walker; but I am of opinion that, of the 
two, the sleeping beauty at No. — was 
more deserving of incarceration. 
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CHAPTER VL 



YOUTH IS FULL OF PLEASANOE : AGE IS 

FULL OF CARE. 

"She is a most lawless child, my lord." 
The speaker was Miss Slater, the listener, 
Lord Orme; need I say that Azalea was 
the subject of conversation ? 

" I fear she is," Lord Orme sighed, with 
a vivid remembrance of Azalea's disorderly 
appearance on the previous evening. 

*'And the sooner your sweet girls are 
relieved from the contamination of her 
presence the better : not that I think there 
is any danger of my pupils following such 
an example." 
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" I am sure there is not," and Lord Orme 
smiled as he mentally contrasted Azalea's 
quick movements and quaint grimaces with 
the trained manners of Rosa and Amelia ; 
then he looked grave again, reproaching 
himself that he should have allowed such 
differences to exist. 

"Of course die ought to be brought up 
like other children," he thought : " hitherto 
she has lived like a field-mouse. I will at 
least give her a chance, and try what cul* 
ture will do for her. Whatever I may de- 
cide in the future" (he always shifted the 
responsibility of the present on to the 
future)^ *' she shall have the opportunity of 
being brought up as a lady." In further- 
ance of this resolution, he told Miss Slater 
" that he had made up his mind to give the 
little girl a few lessons (for her dead 
mother's sake), and that in future she was 
to share with the Missed Orme the benefit 
of their master's traition* To say nothing 
of your own," LoErd Orme said gallantly : 

VOL. I. N 
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" all will be useless wiihout the supervision 
of a lady like yourself.'* To soothe her ob- 
jections, he put her quarter's check into 
her handsy and a quick glance at the sum 
total showed, her that Lord Orme had in- 
creased the usual fee by ten pounds. 

So she choked down her wrath and 
smiled her thanks instead: but she lifted 
up her eyes to the ceiling as she left the 
room, and murmured, "He has made up 
his mind ! Oh that Lady Orme could hear 
him !" 

" Mamma is in a much better place than 
this," said a complacent little voice by her 
side, and Miss Slater, looking down, beheld 
Bosa, who had tripped up unobserved to 
her side. 

" I am sure your poor papa must feel her 
loss dreadfully," Miss Slater went on, pur- 
suing her own thoughts rather than ad- 
dressing Bosa. " When I see how his 
good-nature is imposed on, I cannot but 
wish your sainted mother was alive:" 
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" It would be very selfish to wish 
her back," Bosa observed, with a slight 
shudder. 

Then she said reflectively, as the two 
went downer,, 

" Do you remember how poor ma used to 
make 'Melia's and my ears tingle ?*' 

" You're to be educated !" announced 
Conrad to Azalea. 

"Don't," pleaded Azalea; **you make 
me feel sick" (alluding to an oscillating 
movement Conrad delighted to keep up 
with his legs) : " what do you mean by my 
being educated ?" 

" You're to get up at five and play the 
scales, one, two, three, and turn under — 
C D E F a A B C," chanted Conrad, with 
a dismal howl as he attained the upper 
note. "Then Slaty will get angry with 
your thumbs, and turn them under for you ; 
and, oh my ! won't they tingle when she 
thumps them down on to the notes !" 
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"I fifconld like to play tunes," Azalea 
said, thoughtfully. 

"But these won't be tunes," Conrad 
rejoined; "at least, if they are they are 
awfully dismal ones, and when you come 
to practise them when the chilblains are 
on, in the winter^s morning, they'll be 
agonies." 

" Well ; and what else ?" 

" When practising is over you'll have 
breakfast — ^there's hot buttered toast ; but 
you'll have to be precious sharp to get hold 
of that — Slaty bags it generally. You'll 
have thin bread and butter and milk, and 
then you'll say grace. By rights Miss 
Slater ought to say grace twice, she gets so 
much the best of it. If you stoop in your 
seat you'll be fastened to a board." 

" What's that for ?" 

" There's nothing so important in life as 
a straight back," droned Conrad, imitating 
the governess's precise voice. "Then 
there's lots of other things to be done. 
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You must draw eyes and noses until you're 
sick of the sight of them. There's one eye 
Bosa copied thirty times, and the last time 
it squinted worse than the first." 

" I can draw," Azalea said, proudly. 

** Ah ! but you couldn't draw that eye ; 
it was a regular stumper!" Conrad an- 
swered, solemnly. ** Then you must do sums 
and g'ography, 'stronomy, phrenology, and 
all sorts of ologies. You'll never be able 
to manage it, so you had better cave in at 
once, and ask the gov. to let you off." 

*^ What Eosa and Amelia can do I can," 
Azalea said, resentfully. 

"Oh no, you won't" (with a super- 
cilious raising of his lids) — ** the Misses 
Orme are very different from you." 

" Thank goodness !" Azalea broke in, 
rudely. 

** Very different," pursued Conrad ; " for 
you are nobody ; and you know, Azalea, 
you're a brick in some things, but there's no 
doubt but that you're a dunce." 
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Conrad's depreciation of Azalea, and 
exaltation of his sisters, may be ascribed to 
the fact that he had just reconciled that 
quarrel with Bosa concerning the stolen 
jam. He had received a pacificatory bribe 
in the shape of a double-bladed penknife, 
and in the flush of recovered friendship he 
listened to and adopted some portion of his 
sister's unfavourable estimate of his new 
friend. 

" Et tu Brute ?" How many hearts, at 
all ages, in all generations, have uncon- 
sciously echoed the plaint of him who, ere 
shrouding his face before the daggers of 
his enemies, felt one treacherous stroke to 
be sharper than all the rest, and he turned 
the grand reproach of his dying eyes on his 
friend ! 

For a moment Azalea's heart sank within 
her at this new-foimd unkindness. Then 
her stormy spirit blazed up in her eyes as 
she rose and confronted Conrad with an air 
of disdain. 
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" And pray how much do you know ?" 
she demanded. 

" We're in the Fourth of Yirgil in our 
form," Conrad said, evasively. 

" What is the third person plural, perfect 
tense, subjimctive mood, of AvdiorV^ Azalea 
asked, sternly. 

No answer. 

** Decline noun adjective AcerV 

Conrad whistled, and looked. " Of course 
I know," he said, superbly, " but I shan't 

say !" 

"Because you can'f," hissed Azalea; 
"ugh! who's the dunce now? I always 
knew you couldn't do your verbs." 

« Who told you ?" 

** I shan't say,'' mocked Azalea, leaving 
the room with a little malicious laugh. 

Then she ran upstairs to her bedroom, 
flung her arms round Topaz's neck, and 
burst into an agony of tears. 

She had let fall many hot drops on 
Topaz's nose (afflicting that sensitive animal 
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with the idea that there were a good many 
flies about), when she heard some one kick- 
ing at the door. She drew near it cautiously, 
judging from the nature of the sound that 
the intruder was aggressive. Words of 
peace, however, came blown through the 
keyhole. 

"Don't cut up rough, there's a good 
fellow. I won't call you names any more. 
Do come out : I'm going to sail my ship in 
the round pond on the downs, and I want 
you to help me." 

Azalea did not detect the selfish motive 
that lurked in the request, she only thought 
that Conrad was generous and forgiving, 
and her heart smote her as she remembered 
her taunt concerning Audior. She opened 
the door, and received his half-shy, half- 
sulky expression of his wish for reconcilia- 
tion with such cordial grace of manner that 
he on his part was quite mollified. They 
descended the stairs together, accompanied 
by Topaz, and Conrad softly led the way to a 
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back door. " Hush-h-h !" he whispered ; ** if 
the old cat catches us it's all up." 

Thus admonished. Azalea followed on tip- 
toe, Topaz in her arms, and presently the 
three were walking up the hill that led 
to the downs, Conrad looking important. 
Azalea excited, and Topaz discursive. 

When they reached the top of the grassy 
hill near which sparkled the pond Conrad 
had christened the G-reat Pacific, he gra- 
ciously gave his companion leave to rest, 
while he arranged his ship's tackle. 

" How beautiful !" murmured Azalea, 
with a sort of suppressed rapture, as she 
sank down on the grass and looked around 
her. 

"Yes," Conrad said, complacently, "I 
gave two-pun-ten for it to old Benbow ; he 
makes them to order." 

Azalea did not correct the mistake. She 
was contented to remain still, her eyes filled 
by beauty bom not of man, her heart lifted 
by the freshness of the free wind that 
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rushed over the wide bosom of the hills. 
Shadows soft as clouds swept down the 
sloping sides of one hill ; another was warm 
in the blaze of the sun ; while in the far 
distance, sunshine and downs, wind and 
shadow, seemed swept away in boundless 
continuity. A faint tinkle of bells from the 
sheep that flecked the shadow of the valley 
beneath ; a murmur from the unseen ocean 
that lay behind the heights ; a low line of 
autumn-burnt foliage fringing the western 
slopes, making a streak of gold through the 
purple film of distance — such was the view 
presented to the two little human mites. One 
who gazed at it with a glorious sense of 
inmiortality filling her heart ; the other, who 
looked at it not at all, but followed with 
intense anxiety the course of his frail craft 
through the wind-fluttered pool. 

Azalea was recalled to practical life by 
an exclamation from her companion. 

" Come quick," he cried ; " she's sinking ! 
The crew are already washed away." (The 
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crew consisted of six sailors from Tin- 
land). 

Then what confusion and anxiety pre- 
vailed on the pond's brink ; what desperate 
efforts on Azalea's part for the salvation of 
the submerged tars; what helpless dives 
from Conrad's stick to make the top-heavy- 
vessel recover her balance ; what a splash- 
ing of arms and legs, and finally, what 
triumph in the laughter that rippled over 
the pond's breast, and in the two rosy faces 
reflected in its depths ! 

A few hours later, and the children were 
at home : the pool was disturbed no longer, 
save by the velvet-lipped cattle that came 
with stealthy foot and meditative air to 
quench their thirst at its brink. The night 
deepened with roar of wind and hiss of sea, 
while fathomless shadow seemed to layover 
all. The day was done, and a bright hour 
had passed from the children's lives. 

" I don't know when I've enjoyed myself 
so," Azalea said, gleefully, as they re- 
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entered Orme House ; and even Conrad the 
superb was fain to own it had been « very 
joUy ; and considering that you're only T 
girl, you're a great brick/' he added, gra- 
ciously. " I should hare lost the ^ Queen 
of Ocean ' if you hadn't stood up to your 
knees in water." 

" I've brought home a bundle of rushes, 
and I'll make you a bee-hive," Azalea said, 
in her gratitude. 

And all that evening Bosa and Amelia 
were perplexed by a constant peeling of 
rushes on Azalea's part. They suffered 
much from curiosity, but were too proud to 
express it openly. They only looked 
askance at the little rustic's handiwork, and 
sneered approval when Miss Slater warned 
her **not to let that rubbish fall on the 
floor." But Conrad winked and chuckled. 
So Azalea was comforted, and felt very 
happy. 

What a pity that pastimes so innocent, 
and withal so amusing (for in our elder 
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years our sinful pleasares don't amuse us 
nearly so much as we try to persuade our- 
selves they do), should ever . lose their 
charm : that faces so bright and sinless as 
those that proud on the hill-side reflected, 
should ever be seamed with pain, and 
darkened by foul thoughts ! 

The autumn sun bad never burnt so 
dully, the drooping hours had never 
seemed to linger so wearily during any past 
season as they did now, George Moore 
thought. 

" Was the child never coming back ?*' 

She had scarcely been gone more than a 
fortnight; to liBweorA W Ungth- 
ened that period to twice the number of days. 

He had been a fine man, and a hard man 
in his youth ; he had been well educated for 
one in his cbss, and once held his head 
high, in the conscious pride of being 
cleverer and handsomer than his neigh- 
boors; he had been feared by men and 
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cision of language natural to one who 
had found it somewhat of an effort to ac- 
quire such accuracy. 

The easy fluency of slang never tainted 
his carefully-chosen words, his evenly- 
balanced sentences ; hence little Azalea 
had been sorely puzzled to understand 
much of Conrad Orme's modem eccentrici- 
ties of speech. 

It was noon; that very noon when 
Topaz nearly immolated himself and his 
mistress under Lady Diana's carriage- 
wheels. 

Moore had smoked out his pipe, and sat on 
the bench outside his ddor, looking fretfully 
at the shadows lengthening on the lawn. I 
do not know if his thoughts were actively 
or passively regretful : perhaps he was 
grudging the daily return of shadows that 
brought not her in their sad duskfulness ; 
perhaps he was grumbling at the roses 
for dropping their leaves faster than he 
could pick them up ; perhaps he was think- 
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ing not at all, but was inert in mind as in 
frame. 

Of what do they think — they who are 
stricken by age or sickness ? What becomes 
of the once vigorous design, the clearly ex- 
pressed desire, the quickness to feel, the 
wish to receive and communicate that 
sympathy by which men keep each other's 
heart warm ? Where is the loving intelli- 
gence of eye and lip? Where are the 
generous sorrow and the divine aspira- 
tion ? HavQ they decayed with the frail 
form, or do they linger bright and incor- 
ruptible behind that dull film of eye, that 
feeble expression and that helpless silence ? 
The mind of our friend, once an open map, 
becomes a sealed book to us. We cannot 
tell how much or how little he reflects. 
We do not know whether his heart is ever 
fired by the recollection of past injury or 
soft with the memory of dead love. The 
mystery of silence, which puts a veil be- 
tween us and the intelligence of animal 

VOL. I. 
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life, has fallen on the dear human lips that 
once spoke every thought of the heart to 
us. The mystery of incomprehension 
causes them to answer our searching eyes 
with vague and wondering glance. 

Of what do the dying think ? There 
are moments when the anguished faces 
that are bent over them would give 
much to solve that problem. They know 
that death is creeping nearer and nearer. 
They hear him in the restless tick of the 
clock, in the sobs of the children, in the 
desperate anguish of the watching mother. 
They know that yet a little while and the 
moving shadow on the pane, the twitter of 
the birds, the dying sunlight, and the 
weird sigh of the wind, will cease to be for 
the sick man — that a few more hard- 
drawn breaths will bring him face to face 
with unfathomable knowledge. They 
know that they may never, after to-day, 
get one more living kiss from his lips, or 
gain the balm of recognition from his eyes, 
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and as they yearn for a look or sign, his eyes 
look beyond them to some invisible pre- 
sence. His feint gestures are not addressed 
to them ; his hands wander in search of 
something they cannot give him. Is the 
fece a friend or foe to which he beckons ? 
Are those flowers he would fain pluck 
from some aerial cluster of blossoms ? 
Does he hear the weeping ? Does he guess 
how near is the solution of earth's mys- 
tery? 

Of what did Swift think, as, day by day, 
his magnificent intellect dwindled into 
fatuity? Did the sweet tender faces of 
the women who had loved him, and whom 
he had murdered, ever cross the darkness 
of those mental storms ? Did he in 
any interval between gloomy rage and 
drivelling senility remember how dazzling 
had been his wit, how crushing his satire ? 
Could he recal the season of proud intel* 
lectual pre-eminence when he was sunk 
lower than one of his own Yahoos, or were 
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Stella and Vanessa avenged in the suffer- 
ings of that moment when the uncouth 
maniac stopped before his reflection 
in the mirror to murmur his pitiable 
words of self-commiseration, ** Oh, poor old 
man ?" 

I believe that they were avenged (not 
that those constant hearts would have 
wished for such retribution), and that the 
Dean expiated all the past in that terrible 
conscious glimpse of the present. 

Near my native place there stands a 
little grey cottage, on the outskirt of a 
sunny slope of parkland. It is occupied 
by a grandfather, his son, son's wife, and 
their children. Every simny day the 
grandfather is placed on a settle outside 
the door ; and there he sits from morning 
until noon, an object of pitying contempt 
to his neighbours ; to me an inscrutable 
mystery. He was a fine stalwart man 
in his youth ; he is a noble ruin now. His 
hazel eyes are keen and restless ; but his 
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Kps are frozen by paralysis, arid his long 
limbs recline stiffly on his wooden seat, in 
the same position in which his son's hands 
place them ere the latter goes out to his 
daily work. 

The old man was a soldier in his youth, 
and served under Sir John Moore at 
Corunna. (It is a huge military cloak 
that is wrapped round his gaunt limbs), 
and the musket, which for many years 
availed to frighten birds from the tempting 
delights of his garden, did good work on 
that woeful night when the gallantry of 
our men dignified a defeat into the splen- 
dour of a victory. 

What is it that he remembers as he sits 
there blinking in the sun, with a back- 
ground of spider-webbed vine-leaves be- 
hind his bent head, his eyes fixed on the 
small area of life contained in his garden's 
narrow bounds? Does he ever fancy he 
hears the roar of musketry in the thunder- 
storm, or the patter of shot in the rain, or 
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do tbe snails on the path engross his sole 
attention, and the blight on the mulberry 
awake his only concern? Have thirty 
years passed in peaceful records of sun and 
rain, in cherishing earth's blossom and 
fruit, in bewailing a winter's frost or 
summer's dearth, quite obliterated the 
splendour of his old life ? Does he ever 
dream during these drowsy summer noons 
of the sharp bleak air that blew round 
the snow peaks, and the sullen £rs that 
stood grim sentinels over the sloping hills ? 
Does he remember the comrades whom he 
left in stiffened heaps on that ghastly road 
in Spain ? He has outlived all, even memory. 
I do not imagine that his soldier's cloak is 
anything more to him than a shelter from 
the east wind, nor his moustache remind him 
of any powder more potent than snuff. The 
sun wanes and revives ; the shadows come 
and go. He sees the fruit reddening on 
the wall, and watches the pink blooms of 
the apple-trees fructify into • solid berries ; 
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around him is the growth and babble of 
life — childish life that gambols and exults 
in its own existence. From the village 
comes the sound of the hammer worked by 
vigorous arms at the anvil ; from the hedge- 
row the laughter of children plucking at the 
blackberries ; only he is silent and motion- 
less ; neither mirth nor weeping moves his 
smiles or tears. Who can tell how much 
or how little he is cognisant of past and 
present ? 

The immortal soul still lingers in that 
withered frame, but in what guise ? Not 
in that sluggish heart — ^not in that mori- 
bund brain. Which of us may solve the 
question until we ourselves stand face to 
face with the great knowledge ? 

Whatever was the nature of George 
Moore's day-dreams, he was aroused from 
them by seeing the flutter of a petticoat in 
the path before him. His sight was dim, 
and for one brief moment his heart beat 
fast. 
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Could it be ? Oh, if it Only was the 
child come back again, how joyful would be 
the long evenings he had so dreaded ! But 
as the dress came nearer, his hope sank into 
a sigh of disappointment. Azalea never 
hobbled through the moving shadows of 
the avenue in such a fashion — never gasped 
for breath as did the old woman who was 
walking with diflSculty towards the house. 

This was one of his customers : an old 
crone, who would surreptitiously put by 
a penny now and then to purchase a few 
apples, which she might bake on the hearth 
and consume when hungry children were at 
school, and scolding step-daughter was out 
harvesting. 

Moore groaned when he saw who his 
visitor was. He did not much care for the 
exertion of mounting the apple loft, and the 
old woman herself would be of no assistance 
to him. 

Azalea's nimble feet and fingers would 
ha.ve solved the difficulty in a moment, and 
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Azalea's, persuasive tongue would have wiled 
the intruder away from the premises when 
the bargain was concluded. Old Susan 
Martin was as loquacious as a magpie^ and 
immovable aa a limpet when she had once 
settled herself down to " have a good talk." 

Moore, silent and reserved himself, par- 
ticularly objected to listening to womanish 
prattle and scandal. Besides which his 
heart was sore just now, and he shrank 
from the idea of rude hands probing the 
wound. 

"Oh, poor dear!" the old lady said, 
cheerfully, as she came up, " which you do 
look bad." 

"I'm pretty well, thank you," Moore re- 
plied, griiffly. 

" Ah, poor thing ! poor thing ! You 
won't last long, as I often say to my good- 
man : it's a wonder to me, John, you get 
through the day." 

** I hope Mr. Martin is pretty well ?" 
Moore asked, ceremoniously. 
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The old woman wagged her head so- 
lemnly. 

" He's a poor cretur," she said ; " but what 
can you expect at his age ? Why, I'm six 
years younger, and I've had two of those 
sorts of fits that, if I have another, I can't 
get over it." 

** Can't you ?" Moore said, indifferently. 
" Well, if you'll excuse, Mrs. Martin, it's 
getting late, and I'll go in." 

** Let me come in and make you a cup of 
tea, dear," Mrs, Martin said. " I'm sure it 
will do you good. Indeed," she added, 
plaintively, **I fare to want some my- 
self." 

** Sally shall give you some tea," Moore 
said, resigning himself to his fate. " Will 
you walk in, Mrs. Martin ?" 

" Since you are so kind, I should like a 
drop," she said, with dignity ; then, as if 
fearing he would repent of the invitation, 
she entered the house with great alacrity. 
"Bread and butter, reddishes, tea, and 
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onions," she exclaimed with delight as her 
eyes fell on the delicacies Sally prepared 
for the tea-table, ^* Oh, Master Moore, you 
ought to be a happy man !'' 

But Moore had turned his deaf ear to- 
wards his visitor, and she was fain to transfer 
her attentions to Sally. 

Sally was an old widow, who came every 
day to Auiiel for a few hours to do the menial 
offices of the small household. It would 
presently be her time for returning to her 
cottage, and she was not sorry to secure a 
companion for her walk. So she was civil 
to the visitor, and gave her a liberal amount 
of sugar in her tea, and was altogether 
generous and condescending at her master's 
expense. 

How the old women enjoyed themselves 
over their tea; how tenderly they poised 
the cups in their trembling fingers ; how 
reverently they blew away the clouds of 
steam with their puckered, wrinkled lips ; 
what ecstatic expression in their dull eyes 
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as they drained down the very last drop in 
their cups ! With what a feeling of inde- 
pendence, I may say with what libertine 
recklessness, did not the two give and 
take fresh supplies of the odorous beve- 
rage! 

There were no angry eyes on Mrs. 
Martin's fingers when she approached them 
into dangerous proximity with the teapot^ 
no grudging hand to limit her share of 
bread to a square so small that it might 
almost be defined as a point. Whatever 
.might have happened in the weary past — 
whatever might betide in the cold poverty- 
stricken future, for this night, at least, old 
Susan was in Arcadia. 

When the two old women said good-bye 
to Moore that night they were both in high 
spirits ; not that Mrs. Martin at all altered 
the tone of her prognostications. The poor 
generally appear to take immense satis- 
faction in dwelling on the physical infirmi- 
ties of their friends. 
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*' It won t be for long, Master Moore — it 
won't be for long," Susan repeated, as she 
pinned her remnant of a shawl tightly 
across her breast ; " and we shall all be at 
peace soon, at any rate," she added, with a 
sort of rough eloquence animating her 
quavering tones. " We shan't ache with 
cold there, or faint with sweat in the 
harvest field. The childer won't worry our 
hearts out ; and as there's no marriage nor 
giving in marriage, I reckon there won't be 
no darters-in-law ;" with which crowning 
consolation Susan departed, she and Sally 
li.W their anna, for. a« the latter said, 
" It was wholly baingy to-night, and they 
might miss their feet," i.e., their footing. 

When the two huddling forms had dis- 
appeared in the darkness of the avenue, 
Moore secured the door, and then re-entered 
the small sitting-room. There was no one 
to share possession with him now, except- 
ing the squeaking mice behind the wainscot. 
He felt relieved by the women's departure. 
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What consolation can unwelcome society 
afford a heart sick for an unattainable 
friend ? What cheer is it to a mother to 
hear the schoolboys shouting in the meadow 
when her own little lad sleeps under the 
dandelions in the churchyard ? What joy 
to a lover to meet bright eyes that neither 
warm to, nor are kindled by his glance ? 

Moore's ears were jarred by the querulous 
unwelcome voices. His eyes wearied for 
a face which was neither bloomless nor 
shrunken. His thoughts referred bitterly 
to the vacillating conduct of Lord Orme. 

" It isn't fair, " he went on repeating to 
himself. ^' It isn't just." 

He wondered whether Azalea were happy. 
He hoped she was happy, but jealousy 
pained his hope. Then a longing desire 
seized him to have some communication 
with the child if he could not hear her 
voice. Why should not he have a letter 
from her, and try to imagine her speaking 
those written words? Half-a-dozen lines 



>;». 
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from her would be sufficient to refresh his 
sick wearying of soul. He drew his desk 
before him, and with some difficulty (owing 
to a confused combination of slipping spec- 
tacles, blurring tears, and one solitary candle 
flame) wrote as follows : — 

*' My dear little Daughter (* My 
Lord won't like that if he reads it/ Moore 
thought, with a pardonable touch of malice), . 
I hope you have been well and happy since 
you left me, and that strangers are as kind to 
you as your old daddy was. I do not know 
when I remember such a long summer as 
this has been. The leaves seem as if they 
never meant to fall off. I hope you have 
not forgotten your Virgil. It isn't every 
little girl who knows Virgil, and one day 
you may find it useful to you. There are 
three new little rabbits in the hutch, so 
small and white, that to my old eyes it 
looks as if three puffs of swansdown had 
been blown into the box. 

** I don't think anything ails me but old 
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age, but somehow I have been feeling very 
sadly lately. My breath fails me at one 
stair instead of two, and I get a queer 
numbness about my right arm, so that it's 
quite a weight to carry about. Mind what 
I say about not forgetting your learning. 
If the world is ever unkind to you as a 
woman, you may find it a comfort to have 
the mind of a man. When does Lord Orme 
mean to bring you home again ? I am in 
no haste to have you back if you are happy, 
but the house is very dull without you. I 
have lost my best spectacles, so excuse 
blots. — Believe me, your affectionate father, 

" George Moore." 
Moore felt comforted when he had sealed 
and directed his letter ; it seemed already 
to bring him a little nearer to Azalea. He 
looked at the address affectionately as he 
stuck the envelope in a prominent position 
over the mantelpiece. Then he went to 
bed, feeling lighter at heart than he had 
done for many days past. He even lifted 
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up his quavering voice in song as he felt 
his way up the oak stairs, and the feeble 
sound broke like thunder on the guilty 
conscience of a marauding mouse. 

'^ 'Twas ten o'clock one moonlight night, 
I ever shall remember," 

chaunted Moore. He forgot what came 
next, and after a faint struggle with 
memory, resigned the effort. 

Afterwards, when he was lying in bed 
near the moonlit window, another fragment 
of verse came back to him : 

*' Then at the toindow, rap, tap, tap, 
I heard a sound — a weU-hnown rap, 
And for his presence to denote 
He on the winddw-shutter wrote, 

* Bemember, love, remember V " 

** There !" he exclaimed, triumphantly ; " I 
couldn't have gone to sleep if I had not 
remembered it." 

He closed his eyes, and soon subsided into 
that soft, sweet confusion of thought which 
we experience ere the mists of sleep are 

VOL. I. p 
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thick, and we stand " on the borders of 
dreamland/* The tune he had hummed 
haunted him for a few moments; then 
fantastic images began to float past his 
eyes. Presently he saw a star descend from 
the bright cluster over the firs, and slowly 
resolve itself into Azalea's face, which shone 
on him from behind the pane. . 

**I must open the window and let her 
in," he murmured ; and with that pleasant 
intention in his mind, he sank into the 
fulness of deep sleep. When he awoke 
the next morning, the sun was high and 
the . air alive with the trill of birds. For 
an instant his eyes met the joy of the 
day with reciprocal brightness ; then they 
suddenly became troubled by a dreadful 
anxiety. 

What was it that weighed down his arms 
to the bed ? Why did he feel so strangely 
cold and oppressed ? He essayed to move 
his hand, but found that a terrible helpless- 
ness had fallen on him. G-od in heaven ! 
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was he never to move hand or foot any 
more ? What was this death in life ? — and 
how near was death ? He would fain have 
called for help, but his tongue trembled 
powerlessly between his lips ; life's activity, 
life's freedom of movement, life's self-reliant 
vigour, had all vanished in the hours which 
ordinarily sustained and refreshed them. 
What ghastly change was this that had 
come to him during the unsuspiciousness of 
sleep? The birds, that last night folded 
their heads in their wings under the eaves, 
were making quick trembles of delight 
through the clear ether ; the moving 
shadows of the cattle passed along the sun- 
steeped meadow ; the sheep baad in the 
fold, the dogs barked in the farmyard ; all 
the life that had animated yesterday was 
vibrating now — all but his; and on him 
had fallen a strange and awful restraint. 

His body was dead : only his mind, rest- 
less, anxious, and comprehensive as ever, 
survived to add to his torture. Should 
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he ever speak again? Should he ever 
form entreaty with his lips, or clasp 
aught with his hand? Would the old 
woman whom he had despised the night 
before, whose society he had wearied of 
and rejected, ever bless his watching eyes 
with the sight of her wrinkled face ? She 
was now a creature infinitely superior to 
himself ; for his range of thought, his edu- 
cated faculties, his desires, his terror and 
distress, could only find expression in the 

dumb misery of his conscious eyes. 
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CHAPTER YII. 



azalea's letter. 



"I SAY, there's a letter for you," said 
Conrad, nudging Azalea, to call her atten- 
tion to the fact. 

" Oh," she cried, eagerly, " it must be 
from daddy ! Where is it ? — oh, where is 
it?" 

It was just before the breakfast-hour : 
the children were gathered in the school- 
room, and the morning letters were lying 
in a salver near Miss Slater's hand. 

"Sit down, Miss Moore, pray," the 
governess said, with asperity ; '^ do try and 
remember that you are in the company of 
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civilized people. Bosa! ring the bell for 
prayers." 

Miss Slater retained her hold of the 
letters, and did not release them even when 
she knelt down ; long experience of juvenile 
audacity and expertness taught her to be 
wary. She knew that Conrad (agile as a 
monkey, and as mischievous) would not 
hesitate to twitch the whole packet from 
her grasp. 

Azalea gave a resentful glance at the 
governess, and a longing one at her letter, 
ere she bowed her head in prayer. She 
tried very hard to abstract her thoughts 
from the comer of that envelope which had 
come from dear Auriel, and which filled 
her heart with such a rush of tender 
memories. "How was daddy? Was it a 
long letter ? Was *' She checked her- 
self, and prayed with sincere fervour until 
it was time to rise from her knees ; but she 
could not resist sending a baneful glance at 
Miss Slater, when she saw the deliberation 
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with which that lady studied the address, 
the postmark, and the seal, ere she elected 
to decide that the note really was intended 
for Miss Moore. 

Miss Moore opened it with trembling 
fingers, and face in a glow of delight ; but 
at the sight of a few straggUng, crooked 
letters inscribed on the summit of the first 
page, her face changed woefully — 

" Master Moore wos tuck very bad this 
mornin\" Such was the postscript old Sally 
had got her son, a " fine scholard," aged 
twelve, to add to Moore's letter to Azalea, 

Poor Azalea read the rest of the letter 
through a blinding mist of tears. She 
quite missed the point of the delicately 
hinted temptation of pufiy white rabbits. 
She remembered, with a pang of remorse, 
that it was a long time since the irregular 
verbs had assumed any shape or order in 
her mind. 

*' I'm sure I don't know what the im- 
perfect of Voh is," she thought, discon- 
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Bolately ; and " Oh, my daddy ! my poor, 
dear, darling old daddy! how wicked I 
have been to stay away from you so long !** 

" If you intend to have any breakfast 
you had better commence at once, as the 
things will be cleared away presently," 
Miss Slater said, harshly; and Azalea 
gulped down her tea, and dropped tears 
on to hastily-consumed lumps of bread-and- 
butter ; for the severest grief cannot wholly 
do away with the instincts of hunger in a 
growing child. 

When breakfast was finished, she arose 
and confronted Miss Slater. 

"If you please. Ma'am, I want to go 
home." 

" Do you !" was the dry response ; " and 

why r 

The governess was one of those women 
who would have delighted in the possession 
of the magic saucepan which instructed its 
owner in all the culinary secrets of stranger 
hearths. 
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" Because my father is very ill," Azalea 
answered, with unusual humility in her 
shaking voice, *' and I want to go to him 
directly." 

Miss Slater considered awhile. Nothing 
would please her better than to be quit of 
her disagreeable visitor. Azalea's pretti- 
ness, and Azalea's quickness, were causes 
of unfailing irritation to the possessor of a 
plain face and narrow intellect. It must 
be owned, too, that Azalea's manner to the 
governess was, as a rule, neither conciliatory 
nor pleasant. Youth rushes with such blind 
fervour into its mighty little hatreds, 
its passionate fullness of affection; a few 
words of kindness — a look or a touch — 
would have been sufficient to have made 
Azalea malleable as wax in the governess's 
hands ; but now, the child looked on her as 
being the incarnation of enmity. She stood 
shivering with impatience while Miss Slater 
hesitated. 

'* Do let me go home directly," she urged. 
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**That is quite impossible," Miss Slater 
replied, calmly. *^ Lord Orme has gone to 
town for two or three days, and until I 
receive his instructions, it is impossible that 
I should permit you to leave the house.** 

" But he is very ill," Azalea cried, pite- 
ously : " he may die !" and her voice sank 
into a quaver. 

Miss Slater looked bored. " Well, I can*t 
help it if he does," she said, snappishly. 
" You are left under my charge. * My lord ' 
said I was responsible for you, and I don't 
mean to let you go without his permission ; 
so do not let us discuss the question any 
longer. Rosa ! you're scratching away the 
paint from the leg of that chair : do you 
imagine that, when you go into society, 
your hostess will expect to see all her rose- 
wood legs denuded of varnish by the exer- 
tions of her lady guests ? Amelia ! it is 
your turn to read the chapter from the 
Bible this morning : now then ; begin !" 

The Misses Orme composed their faces 
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into the regulation expression for the scrip- 
ture lessons ; while Conrad amused himself 
by bestriding a chair, and riding it round 
the room — a proceeding highly distasteful 
to Miss Slater, and detrimental to the 
carpet. 

Azalea stood thoughtful and silent for a 
few minutes ,• then she walked to the door. 

" Where are you going ?" the governess 
cried, sharply. 

" I am going to get ready to start," the 
child said, gravely. " I am going home to 
my father, who is very ill. I mast go, and 

iwiur 

She left the room as she spoke. Miss 
Slater was silenced, and somewhat taken 
aback by the child's grave decision of 
manner. Conrad whistled. "Go it, ye 
cripples! Tally-ho the grinder! how ye 
pippins swim !" was his triumphant but 
mysterious mode of expressing his delight. 

But Miss Slater was a woman prompt to 
determine, and quick to execute ; and when 
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Azalea, having put on Topaz's collar and 
chain, and her own hat and cloak, essayed 
to leave her bedroom, she found that the 
door was locked from the outside. She 
felt sick with anger and distress, as the 
conviction she had been trapped flashed on 
her. She beat the door with her hands and 
feet, and cried aloud in the hope of attract- 
ing some friendly assistance. Conrad, who 
was her sole auditor, explained to her in a 
gruff whisper that, " Slater had got the key 
in her pocket." 

He evidently did not feel equal to extract- 
ing it from that sacred refuge ; but he was 
not unmoved by the vehement distress of 
his playmate. 

After a little deliberation the oracle 
spoke : 

" It's no use trying the poker, it's grown 
thin from taking out grease-spots on the 
carpet. You must wait until the afternoon, 
and when Slater is out walking I'll bring 
the kitchen poker, which is a whopper.'* 
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Conrad apparently thought he had sacri- 
ficed enough to friendship. 

" It's no use my loafing about here," he 
continued. " If Slater nabs me there'll be 
a row ; and I don't want to quarrel with 
her to-day, for there's plum-pudding for 
lunch, and she'll spite me in my help. You 
keep quiet until I come back." Saying 
which, the heir of Orme whistled himself 
* ofi^, and Azalea was left to her own re- 
sources. 

She heard a church-clock striking ten, 
and thought with despair that at least four 
hours must elapse before Conrad would 
have secured his dinner, and Miss Slater be 
safely located in the carriage which took 
her and her pupils for their daily drive. 
She walked up and down, with her little 
hands clenched, and her face flushed and 
tearful. 

"I should like to kill her!" she said, 
with morose emphasis. " I should like to 
blacken her fishy blue eyes, and pull her 
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long tliin nose ;" which aspirations, if not 
heroic, were perhaps natural. 

She shook the door again and again in 
impotent fury, and when, exhausted by her 
eflfbrts, she was obliged to rest, her eyes 
never ceased seeking for some means of 
escape. 

Seized by a sudden inspiration, she 
walked to the window, and looked out. 
To her surprise she found that she over- 
looked the balcony of flowers that belonged 
to the next-door house, the fact being that 
both houses had formerly belonged to one 
owner, who had made communicating doors 
on the upper floor for the accommodation 
of a large nursery of children ; and when 
Lord Orme rented his house, he succeeded 
in persuading his fair neighbour. Lady 
Diana Merton, to allow him to retain, at a 
costly rent, the upper suite of rooms which 
belonged properly to herself. 

The balcony was at a distance of about 
six feet from Azalea's window, and she 
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imagined that she would have but little 
diflficulty in climbing over the iron par- 
tition that marked the line of separation 
between the balconies, if she could only 
succeed in getting down to their level. 

Her face grew grave and determined 
while she revolved this question. She had 
little fear for herself. Was she not ac- 
customed to swing in a whirl of wind and 
leaves on the high branches of the oak at 
Auriel ? and were not her hands and feet 
experienced in the perils of climbing and 
falling ? 

She . decided to risk it, and by way of 
preliminary, commenced tying Topaz to 
her breast, swathing him in her old thin 
shawl, which, fortunately, had been left in 
her bed-room. Topaz struggled despe- 
rately in angry rebellion at this invasion 
of his rights of locomotion ; but his mistress 
was firm, and as soon as she secured him 
she crawled on to the ledge, and let herself 
drop her full length on the other side. For 
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one brief, agonized instant, she thought she 
would give worlds to be back on the win- 
dow-sill, and then she fell into the middle 
of some heliotropes and scarlet geraniums, 
and in a moment was on her feet again, a 
little shaken and bruised, but happy in 
Topaz's safety (he had given one angry, 
astonished yelp, but was not hurt), and her 
own success. 

She was over the iron railings and 
through the open window of Lord Orme*s 
drawing-room before the owner of the bal- 
cony of flowers had recovered her surprise 
at the unexpected apparition which had so 
suddenly darkened the window and over- 
turned the flowerpots. ' Azalea in her 
flying descent had unconsciously, disturbed 
a very cozy tSte-h'tSte. 

Lady Diana was sitting by her window, 
looking lovely in a flow of pure-hued 
drapery and a flutter of fresh ribbons. She 
was revelling in the faint, sweet odours 
the wind blew against her face, and enjoy- 
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ing the balm of the sunshine with some- 
what the expression of a cat purring with 
sleepy content. On a low chair near to 
her sat a man whose face was bright with 
the beauty of youth, and tender with its 
passion — a man who seemed to have little 
to say to the woman by his side, but who 
expressed volumes in the look with which 
he bent over and caressed the little hand 
which drooped near his own. He was 
lowering his lips in. close proximity to the 
fingers he had imprisoned, when he and his 
companion were awoke from the soft torpor 
of that pleasant moment by Azalea!s un- 
expected appearance. 

The gentleman started, swore under his 
breath, and blushed. The lady started ^ 
little, but did not blush. Nevertheless she 
quietly slipped her hand into, the intricacies 
of a piece of crochet-work, and for a few 
minutes knitted diligently. Finding that 
no further invasion of her privacy was 
attempted, she resumed her old attitude, 

VOL. I. Q 
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and did not rouse her companion from the 
trance of happiness in which her touch and 
look enthralled him until she heard the 
clock strike one. Then, despite his plead- 
ing eyes and restraining hand, she rang a 
small hand-bell and summoned her maid. 

"Annette," she said, "please to send 
round to Lord Orme's, and ask the go- 
vemess, with my compliments, not to let 
any more of the children tumble down in 
front of my window. Then bring my 
lunch. And, oh, Annette, you can show 
Mr. Mowbray out." 

Mr. Mowbray accepted his dismissal un- 
graciously; but Lady Diana gave him a 
look so divinely tender that she exorcised 
the sullenness from his face, and he went 
lightly down-stairs, thinking, " It isn't her 
fault, I'm sure. She looked quite cut up at 
my going." 

Lady Diana enjoyed her luncheon to- 
day. The chops were tender, the pastry 
light. " It melts in your mouth," she said, 
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referring to the crust of the tart. Then 
she thought of her visitor, with a pleasant 
expression of content in her face. " Boys 
are very nice and ingenuous," she mused ; 
" but oh, what a time they stay ! If he 
could have had his way everything would 
have been cold. I dare say the stupid 
fellow never thought of my lunch. Men 
are so selfish when they're in love." 

She sipped some iced moselle, and en- 
joyed the fresh tingling sensation it gave to 
her lips. Then she dived her round fingers 
into dewy clusters of grapes, and ate them 
with sleepy appreciation of their merits. 
Presently her thoughts again reverted to 
her lover. 

" There's a bloom about them at that age" 
(a stranger would have imagined that she 
referred to the dim-coated grape she poised 
on her finger) " which you never see after- 
wards. Their tears are so hot ; their smiles 
are so gay ; they flush and tremble ; they 
hope and fear ; in fact, they love at one-and- 
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twenty as they never love again. After 
that age the poetry is gone from their 
hearts; all the sweet confusion is swept 
away like a silver web before a housemaid's 
rough broom. I much prefer them young 
— but then Lord Orme has thirty thousand 
a year." 

She sighed a little, and then went up- 
stairs again to the drawing-room. She sat 
down on an easy-chair, and, taking up a 
large book, began to search through its 
index. 

" Here it is. * Mowbray of Auriel — Sir 
Harry Mowbray, born 17 — ' Let me see. 
That makes him about sixty-five. May 
last twenty years longer. * Only son and 
heir Thurstan Mowbray, born 18 — , resi- 
dence, Auriel Court, Essex,' Ac. So Thur- 
stan is just twenty-four. What a pity he 
isn't worth taking. Now tot the Peerage. 
Baron Orme is of Orme House, Sussex ; of 
160, Q-rosvenor Square; of Kewford, in 
shire ; and Shellston, in D shire, 
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&c. That's more satisfactory, excepting 
that the son and heir is already provided." 
She put down the book, and as she did 
so a page fluttered back, and she caught 
sight of her own name, A cloud passed 
over her face as she recognized the familiar 
entry, " Merton, the Hon. Steuart, born 
18 — , second son of the late Lord Carlton, 
married the Lady Diana Tartan, only 
daughter of the late Earl of Plaidshire." 
Mr. Merton was lost in the wreck of the 
" Sea Snake," in his passq,ge from Calcutta 
to England. " We had only been married 
a year," Lady Diana was wont to say, with 
a heavy sigh, whenever she wanted to 
make capital of this affliction of the past. 
" He was going to England to see his 
father, who was very ill. I heard at the 
same time of the death of my poor father- 
in-law and my dear husband." A few 
lines were written in ink under the formal 
record of Steuart Merton's birth and death, 
saying that the deceased waa only twenty- 
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nine years of age at the time of the 
disastrous wreck of the " Sea Snake ;" that 
he had been seen exerting himself to the 
ntmost to secure the lives of others, but 
when urged to save himself he had sternly 
declined to take any steps to do so, " which 
was the more extraordinary as he left a 
young and beautiful bride inconsolable for 
his loss." 

These were the lines at which Lady 
Diana's brow clouded as her eye fell on 
them accidentally. 

** It was very strange," she murmured ; 
" I never understood it." A little guilty 
pang sometimes thrilled her heart when she 
remembered a certain flirtation she was in- 
dulging in at the time of her husband's 
death, but she consoled herself with the 
reflection that **as he never knew it, it 

« 

couldn't hurt his feelings." That was 
thirteen years ago. 

" If he had lived he would have been 
forty-two now. Ah, well, perhaps it is better 
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as it is. He was a stem man even under 
the softening of the first twelve months of 
matrimony. I dare say he would have led 
me a life. There can be no doubt about it, 
I suppose," she continued, as she flung 
down the book and lounged back on the 
sofa. " He would have been sure, quite sure, 
to have put in an appearance or have been 
heard of before now — thirteen years — of 
course it's certain. It's only the pleasant 
people who stay away so long. Milliners' 
bills, country cousins, insolvent brothers 
and disagreeable husbands are not to be so 
easily got rid of. 

" Nor boy lovers either," she added with 
a smile, as the sight of the broken flowers 
brought back her visitor to her mind. 

« I wonder what he is doing now ; think- 
ing of me, no doubt." So saying Lady 
Diana curled herself round comfortably on 
the sofa and fixed her gaze on a buzzing 
blue-bottle until the fly seemed the whirring 
ghost of a fly, as her eyes closed in sleep. 
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As for Thurstan Mowbray, he was sitting 
on a mound of shingle, the sun beating 
fiercely on his head, the foam splashing to 
his feet, and he was whispering his heart's 
secret to the in-coming tide, and wondering 
how it was the waves appeared to be so 
exultantly, so madly glad, and the wind so 
ineffably sweet ; how it was that the ele- 
ments seemed filled with dim, mysterious 
hints of happiness. In one instant he drew 
in all earth's gladness with his breath, and 
swore that life and love were immortality ; 
in another he pined to die, to sob out his 
last sigh on that hand whose remembered 
caress still thrilled his breast. 

In a word, he was four-and-twenty, and 
in love for the first time, and so thought of 
anything but his luncheon. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



HABIT STRONGER THAN INSTINCT. 

Azalea was fortunate enough to find Con- 
rad the only tenant of the drawing-room 
when she entered it through the window. 
His nerves received a shock at the unex- 
pectedness of her appearance. He was 
stroking his nose with a ruler, and hit him- 
self rather severely in his agitation. Then 
with tears of pain and enthusiasm he 
solemnly pronounced her to he " a brick, a 
first-rater, and no mistake." 

" I've often thought of doing it," he said, 
looking enviously at the scene of the ex- 
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ploit, **but was afraid of the rubbing coming 
down." 

When his excitement had subsided, 
Azalea found him a most useful ally. 

" Have you got any tin ?" he asked. 

"Any what?'^ said Azalea, mystified. 

" Any tin ; that's the English for money. 
Dear me, you are a muff in some things, 
Azalea." 

He lent her a sovereign of his own money 
on the condition that she would return it to 
him in a post-office order as soon as she got 
home. 

" Perhaps you had better give me some 
acknowledgment, though," he added, look- 
ing at her suspiciously as she put the money 
in her pocket, " in case anything happened 
to you, you know." 

So Azalea Moore avowed on the leaf of 
a copy-book that she owed the Hon. Conrad 
Orme the sum of one pound, to be payable 
two days after date. 

" If you were to play any tricks, now, I 
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should quod you," he said, darkly. He 
examined 'Bradshaw,' and told her what 
trains she was to catch. "I'll see you oflF 
from the station myself," he said, " and take 
your ticket for you." 

Azalea thanked him gratefully. 

" I shall never forget it," she murmured, 
with emotion. 

** All serene," was his indifferent response, 
and then they started for the station. On 
arriving, Conrad ordered the railway officials 
about in the most lordly manner, and as he 
was very well known from his frequent 
expeditions on the line, in company with 
his father, he was treated with respect and 
attention. 

He gave Azalea directions what to do 
when she got to London, and one of 
the guards promised to see the little girl 
("who was going home to see her sick 
governor," Conrad explained) safe into a 
cab, and to despatch her to the other ter- 
minus. 
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" How can I thank you enough, Conrad !" 
the girl said, gratefully. 

Conrad winked. 

'' Send me a dozen woodpeckers' eggs," 
he whispered. " They're thought no end 
of at school; they're awfully difficult to 
find down here, and boys funk putting their 
hands in the cherry-trees, 'cause of snakes." 

" But I never take eggs," Azalea cried, 
distressed; but her remonstrance was lost 
sound of in the shriek and whistle of the 
departing train. She saw Conrad's ener- 
getic pantomime expressive of Miss Slater's 
wrath and his own satisfaction thereat; 
heard his satirical suggestion "Oh, won't 
she seem to like it," and then the train 
rolled away, and distance put its separation 
between the two little faces that bore so 
marked a resemblance to each other. 

When Lord Orme heard of Azalea's 
flight he was immeasurably hurt and morti- 
fied. True he had several times condemned 
his own folly for bringing her to an atmo- 
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sphere so uncongenial to her nature and 
education; he had wavered between the 
secret love he felt towards her and his sen- 
sibility of the awkwardness of the position 
in which her presence involved him; he 
had devised a hundred schemes for placing 
her in such circumstances that her happi- 
ness might excuse his cowardice ; he would 
dower her handsomely, although money 
was not more plentiful with him than it is 
with many other reputed possessors of thirty 
thousand a year ; he would see that she 
married well ; he would, in short, do any- 
thing but what was right : it is not so easy 
to do right when the proceeding necessitates 
the confession of a long course of wrong. 
Lord Orme suffered terribly from the " pie- 
bald " combination in his character to 
which I have already referred. Anxious 
to do well, he had been ready all his life to 
do wrong, simply from inability to combat 
any strong temptation. He did not easily 
give way to trivial temptations, he had no 
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small vices, he did not gamble, and he was 
abstemious. His throat was not a human 
funnel for smoke, nor was his body a living 
altar to his tailor. Befined and high-bred, 
he always looked a gentleman, and was in 
that respect happily independent of a coat 
and hat; a charming acquaintance, and a 
liberal friend. What more could one re- 
quire ? His acquaintances did not require 
more, they were quite satisfied with him as 
he was ; but he, for his own comfort, needed 
less conscience and more will, and those 
whose lives were brought into intimate con- 
tact with his own were apt to get sorely 
bruised by his aimless steering. In his 
heart he reproached Azalea for ingratitude, 
although he knew that it was not to him 
her gratitude was due. With that tenacity 
which in weak characters appertains not to 
judgment but to obstinacy, he had cherished 
the thought of her ever since her birth. 
She was precious to him as a link between 
a. weary present and the lovely past days of 
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his youth. This feeling was not altered or 
aflfected by the circumstance of his having 
seen so little of her. The separation did 
not alienate his love from the child ; it had 
only increased various little covert dislikes 
he felt towards his wife. Now that he had 
gained his wish it was so blighted by the 
curse of his old indecision that he hardly 
knew how to treat his victory. 

It was too late to do' full justice to the 
child (the very words " too late " breathed 
balm and peace into Lord Orme's ears), 
but he was much mortified that she should 
be so xmappreciative of the scanty compen- 
sation he was willing to make her as to 
voluntarily run away from his care for the 
sake of an old man who had even less 
claim on her affection. As Lord Orme 
speeded down to Auriel to ascertain her 
safety and see how matters stood, he felt 
himself strangely drawn towards Azalea. 
He felt more like going home as he got 
nearer this neglected child than he ever did 
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when about to re-enter his own luxurious 
house. 

The memory of a tender voice and ever- 
loving face made a welcome for him in 
Azalea's greeting of which she was totally 
unconscious : indeed her heart sank with 
something like a qualm of fear when she 
heard the wheels of Lord Orme's carriage 
drive up to the house ; but she put aside 
her own emotions to soothe those of her 
foster-father. The exquisite pain with 
which she had first witnessed and under- 
stood the extent of his illness had not been 
unmixed with remorse. She felt if she had 
not deserted him perhaps this dreadful cala- 
mity would not have fallen on him. 

" I ought never to have left him," plained 
Azalea, as she watched the poor drawn face 
and wistfiil eyes. " I never will leave him 
again." 

All that was reverent and tender in 
her nature was evoked by the appeal of 
his weakness to her strength — the child, 
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deepened into the woman, with the added 
sense of responsibity and protective love. 

" I am not going to leave you, dad," she 
said, in quick response to the expression 
which troubled his eyes, when they heard 
the approaching carriage wheels. " Nothing 
in the world could make me leave you." 

The paralytic looked more satisfied, but 
the anxious expression recurred as Lord 
Orme entered the room and embraced 
Azalea, with evident emotion. Azalea, 
who had expected a scolding, hung her 
head, abashed. 

*' I was very sorry," she stammered, " to 
come away like that — but he was so ill, you 



see." 



" Yes, I see," Lord Orme said, gravely. 

He sat down by the sick man's side and 
watched him with pity and concern ; then 
he turned to the child and drew her towards 
him, Moore following the movement with 
jealous eye. 

" I'm going to talk to you very seriously, 
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Azalea," Lord Orme said. "I can only 
spend a shoii; time here, as I must catch the 
next train to London. I want to take you 
with me/' 

Azalea shook her head, but Lord Orme 
checked the impending refusal. 

*' Stop ! first listen to and then consider 
what I say. The doctors tell me that my 
little Rosa is very delicate, and that for her 
health's sake I must spend the winter 
abroad. I shall leave England next 
week " 

He paused, to see whether Azalea would 
express any concern ; but her only comment 
was — 

" Will Conrad go, too ?" 

" No !" Lord Orme answered, with some 
asperity. " Conrad would stay at school : 
he was already backward enough with his 
studies." 

Then he explained to Azalea, in simple 
and explicit terms, what his wishes were 
concerning herself. He wanted her to go 
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abroad with him, to be educated like one of 
his own children ; he would give her every 
advantage they possessed. She should be 
independent of Miss Slater ; every pleasure 
that wealth could obtain should be lavished 
on her. He painted in glowing terms all 
the beauties of the strange countries she 
should visit ; he made her see hundreds of 
snow-hills flushed by sunset, and hear the 
babble of waterfalls that rambled down 
their clefted sides ; , he pictured grand old 
cities, rich with the beauty of their decay, 
and sumptuous with relics of perfect art. 
Unconsciously to himself he exerted all the 
charm of his own cultured taste to attract 
the imagination of this child of thirteen, 
whose unformed and crude mind was yet 
more in unison with his own than were 
those of the well-taught,, commonplace 
Misses Orme. He represented to her how 
different would be her life should she elect 
to spend it with this poor invalid in this 
dense solitude. " You will be sufficiently 
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refined to feel pain in associating with 
peasants," he urged ; " but if you grow up 
to womanhood in no other society it will 
then be too late to take your place among 
your equals/' He promised that if she 
consented to leave him, the invaUd should 
be surrounded with every comfort that 
money could procure. " He will be better 
off than he is now ; he shall have the best 
medical attendance and nurses to wait on 
him day and night." 

" I don't think he cares for any one but 
me," Azalea said, simply ; " for when old 
Sally comes in he turns away his eyes from 
her — and she is really a very good nurse.** 

" This is the last opportunity I can give 
you of deciding," Lord Orme said, gravely. 
'* Do you know all that you lose in rejecting 
my care and affection ?" 

" No, I do not," the girl said, candidly ; 
** for I know so little of you. But I know 
what I should lose in leaving my daddy." 

** Child !" Lord Orme said, hoarsely, " I 
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love you better than that poor old man can 
ever do. You must give him up for me. 
I have a better right — I " 

He paused; for Azalea had gone to 
George Moore's side and was looking at 
him with her violet eyes brinmiing over 
with tenderness. 

"Don't look so miserable, dear daddy," 
she said. " I am holding your hand tight. 
I shall not leave go of it." Then she 
looked up shyly at Lord Orme. " You are 
very kind," she said, " and I should like to 
see Conrad again and the beautiful hills of 
grass ; but, you see, when I was young and 
troublesome, daddy took great care of me ; 
and it wouldn't be fair to leave him now he 
is helpless, and I can be of use to him. I 
love him better than anything in the world 
— indeed he is the only thing I have to love, 
except Topaz. I shall never leave daddy 
again as long as I live." 

She spoke in a tone so unaffectedly sin- 
cere and firm, that Lord Orme felt it would 
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be useless to attempt further persuasion. He 
turned his head away from her. 

"She forgave me before she died/* he 
thought, " but her child cancels the forgive- 
ness/' He then walked up to Moore. 

"You see she is faithful to you," he 
said, bitterly. " She will not let me atone 
for the past. You, who can neither move 
nor speak, have more influence with her 
than I, with all the temptations I oflTer her. 
I now bid her good-bye, for ever. I could 
not endure to meet her in the future with 
her heart more alienated from me and her 
manners and tastes dissimilar to mine. I 
shall continue to pay the allowance to her 
name through the County Bank ; so that^ 
should she survive you, she will have no 
difficulty in drawing the money. I hope 
you will get better and live to enjoy many 
happy years. You are a richer man than 
I, Moore ; for if I were in your state, I 
don't believe a single creature would stay 
by my side, who was not paid for it." 
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So saying, Lord Orme left the room, and 
was descending the broad Oak stairs when 
he felt a little hand pulling his coat-sleeve. 

'* You didn't say good-bye to me !" 
pleaded Azalea. 

" But you have said good-bye to me for 
good and all," Lord Orme said, with sup- 
pressed passion. Then he took her in his 
arms and kissed her. " Oh ! child, child," 
he cried, " I once knew a face like yours — 
but it never turned away from me as yours 
has done to-day !" 

" Miss 'Zalea !" called old Sally, from the 
top of the stairs, ^* master seems mighty 
uneasy without you! Won't ye come 
back ?" 

Azalea disengaged herself rapidly from 
Lord Orme's grasp. 

" G-ood-bye ! I must go to daddy," she 
said, hastily. *' Please give this packet to 
Conrad, and ask him to write me just one 
letter." 

"I cannot do that," Lord Orme said. 
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catching at a straw. " If you won t come 
home with me, you can never see or hear 
anything of Conrad any more/' 

" I'm very sorry for that," Azalea owned. 
** But then, you know, nothing would be so 
dreadful as leaving daddy." 

She turned away as she spoke, and Lord 
Orme gave a last look at her fair head as it 
flashed past the oak balustrades, and then 
re-entered his carriage. 

George Moore heard the wheels rolling 
away, and his eyes twinkled brightly as 
they fell on the little figure by his side. 

" I should have been miserable without 
you, dad," Azalea said, interrupting herself 
in the middle of a little song she was singing, 
to amuse the invalid. " Why, Tm wretched 
if I'm not looking at you." 

The old man looked a blessing at her 
with his eyes, and the child laid her sunny 
curls near his silver ones, and finished the 
song in low soft tones which lulled the 
invalid to sleep. The sweet gloom of the 
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summer evening closed in on them thns, 
and when, after a short slumber, George 

Moore awoke, it was to the happiness of 

knowing that, waking, or sleeping, that little 

face would henceforth keep constant watch 

over him. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



ROBERT DOUGLAS. 

Autumn grew older and deepened in 
warmth and colour; the ripe berries 
dropped thickly round the barberry-trees, 
and faint-scented ridges of wisteria blossom 
lay on the Auriel window-sills. As the red 
glow faded from the earth, cold hints of 
winter began to blow through the warm- 
scented blaze of colour ; touches of storm 
moaned in the restless swaying of the ash 
boughs, and the winds were full of the 
freshness of angry curling seas, and raining 
clouds. 
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At Auriel, broken boughs, drifted leaves, 
and bruised fruit were the only victims to 
the wind's equinoctial madness, but round 
the rough-edged coast the voice of wailing 
followed the track of distressed vessels and 
submerged boats. On that roughest of oft- 
trodden highways, the British Channel, the 
suffering, if of a less tragic character, was 
scarcely less intense in degree. 

On one of these restless September 
nights, the mail from Boulogne to Folk- 
stone only carried two passengers who 
were not in a state either of incipient 
misery or utter collapse. One of these 
exceptions was the captain of a merchant 
vessel, and he viewed the sufferings of his 
fellow-passengers with a benign contempt 
which would have been hard to bear had 
not misery made them reckless. 

He was a bluff hearty man, and trod the 
heaving deck as gaily as if it had been a 
level meadow. He enjoyed his cigar, and 
he whistled tunes to the wind, and alto- 
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gether treated the elements as old friends 
should be treated, with cordial ease and bonr 
homie. He cast many a look at his rival 
in self-possession, expecting every moment 
to see him prostrated as ignominiously as 
the other victims to the rough passage. 
He was even malicious enough to send a 
puff of smoke in the direction of his com- 
panion's moody face, but so far from being 
discomposed, the latter lifted up his head 
and said— 

" Can you give me a cigar ?" 

The sea-captain stared through the gloom 
at the tall figure before him, answering 
with mechanical politenes, 

" With pleasure, sir." 

The stare was given to the poverty- 
stricken aspect pf the speaker — the cour- 
tesy to his gentle high-bred voice. 

^* Thank you," the owner of the shabby 
clothes said, bowing. ^ One doesn't feel so 
hungry after smoking." 

"We shall get a jolly supper at the 
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Pavilion," the captain said, comfortably. 
" When I'm abroad and feel upset by the 

empty feeling I carry away from the d d 

thin dinners, I sit and plan what I'll have 
when I get to cozy England again. To- 
night I've planned to have roast mutton 
and batter-pudding. I dare say it's roast- 
ing now," he added, meditatively. 

" That must be very nice," the smoker 
said, moving away, for he was now puffing 
his cigar vigorously and felt disinclined for 
conversation ; but the captain had come to 
the end of his, and followed him up the 
deck. 

"Isn't it jolly getting near the home 
lights again?" he remarked, pointing to 
some faint yellow specks that could some- 
times be seen between the cleft of the 
waves. 

" Well, no ; not particularly, I think," 
the smoker said, indifferently. 

" Think of one's dinner, to say nothing 
of one's wife," the captain suggested, with 
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his rubicund face soft with sentiment. 
" Perhaps you haven't got a missus ?" he 
suggested, presently. 

" I don't know !" 

" Well, you are a rum 'un," laughed the 
seaman. ** Perhaps you don't look forward 
to your dinner." 

" I can't say I do." 

" What do you look forward to, then ?" 

" Nothing." 

" Then why the dickens do you come — 
I mean, sir — I beg pardon for being so 
cheeky" (checking himself); "but you 
quite take the wind out of my sails. I can't 
understand a man not knowing whether he 
has a wife, and not caring about English 
fare." 

" I have b|»' vayay from England a long 

time," the otl8!^bserved. 

^^ Ah ! that makes a difference ; daresay 

you- don't know what tricks your wife's been 

up to. There was Bill Somers, of my 

crew; he was very unfortunate in his 
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partner : went abroad six times, found her 
married to a Queen's man each time he 
came back, and the double family came 
very hard on him. She was a handy 
woman, though, hardworking and indus- 
trious; and such a woman, whether she's 
married to one man or six, aint to be sneezed 
at." 

For a moment a gust of wind carried 
some other of the sea-captain's philoso- 
phical doctrines to leeward; then he re- 
turned again to the attack. " Do you 
expect to meet any friends there?" he 
asked, observing that his companion was 
looking towards the fast-nearing shore. 

"To the best of my belief I have no 
friend," the latter said, slowly. ** There is 
one man in England who should be glad 
to remember my face; but I daresay he 
will fail to recognize it." 

*' Going on to town, to-night?" 

'' Yes, I think so." 

The boat stopped at Folkstone Pier ; the 
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seaman looked again at the disreputable 
hat and shabby coat. 

"IVe a great mind to ask him to 
dinner," he thought ; '* but he looks such a 
queer cadger ; quite the gentleman in his 
ways, though, and seems so lonely, too." 

Feeling bashful with his good intentions, 
the merchantman cleared his throat and 
stammered — 

« I say, Mr. " 

" Douglas," supplemented the stranger, 
quietly. 

" Mr. Douglas, will you come and have 
a snack with me ? I'm at the Pavilion, and 
you know what I've got for dinner as well 
as I know ; there'll be plenty for two." 

'' You are very kind," Mr. Douglas said, 
pleasantly ; " but, my dear sir, there is one 
thing an Englishman can never forget, 
however prolonged his absence may have 
been from the land of his birth." 

'' And that is ?" 

^*The rapacity of the British hotel- 
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keeper. I wouldn't for worlds be the 
cause of doubling your remorse when you 
come to pay the long bill that will be pre- 
sented to you to-morrow morning, when 
you're in too great a hurry to catch the 
train^ to do more (or less) than curse and 
pay. Joking apart, I must go on to 
London to-night ; but I was very grateful 
to you for that excellent cigar ; it will be 
quite as good as a dinner to me. Grood- 
night." 

" Good-night," the seaman said, regret- 
fully. ** I'm sorry you can't come." 

"Good-night, and thank you." 

The two men, strangers as they were, dis- 
similar to each other in every respect — men 
who had never met before and might never 
meet again — clasped hands as they parted 
with something of the warmth of friend- 
ship : the sailor's large, happy heart would 
fain cast its sunshine over the loneliness of 
his sad-looking comrade, and the latter 
yearned towards the kindly evidence of 
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human kinship, even though he could not 
prevail on himself to profit by it. 

They parted at the landing place — the 
sea-captain struggling through the gusts of 
wind and rain towards the lights of his 
hotel, where fire, food, and comfort awaited 
him; the man who had called himself 
Douglas, disappearing in the darkness in 
the direction of the railway station. 

" After all, the quality does not signify 
providing you satisfy the want," the latter 
said, philosophically, a few moments later, 
when he sat at the refreshment room at the 
station eating one of the hardest and stalest 
of Folkstone rolls. Having finished his 
comfortless meal, he got into one of the 
second-class carriages of the London trains. 

While he sits there, the lamplight above 
shining down on his bowed head and crossed 
hands — delicate blue-veined hands, the 
refined appearance of which contrasted 
pddly with the Qoarse material of the 
sleeves that circled them — let us give a 
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few words of description of this man 
whom no one welcomed back to his native 
land after an absence of nearly thirteen 
years. 

He was a man of some forty odd years of 
age, and he looked even older, for his hair 
was grey and his figure bent. His fea- 
tures were somewhat harsh and strongly 
marked; his eyebrows shaggy and iron- 
coloured, like his thick waving hair; the 
lips full but firmly set, the jaw massive, 
the eyes deep set and thoughtful. Power 
dwelt in his broad, wrinkled forehead and 
pensive eyes — such subtle, mysterious power 
as Nature sometimes endows men with, 
making them royal in a kingdom where to 
be supreme is to be immortal. 

But if the grand brow and searching gaze 
betokened the mind's subtle triumph over 
matter, physical nature reasserted herself 
in the mouth. Some would have called it 
a sensual mouth, and imagined that the 
brain had found it difficult to keep its ethe- 
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real supremacy over the grosser elements 
hinted at by full sensitive lips. 

They would have argued that this fea- 
ture betrayed animal passion in love, 
animal fierceness in suflfering ; for my part, 
I object to the use of the terms as applied 
to what is part and parcel of human 
nature. Our senses are certainly given us 
for enjoyment as are our hands for strength 
and our feet for speed. If a man feels a 
keener rapture in being than his less sensi- 
tive brethren ; if the organs of sight, sound, 
and taste afford him exquisite pleasure ; if 
beauty is sweet to his eyes ; if music thrills 
him with ineflfable delight ; if passion turns 
his heart to flame and overwhelms him 
with physical intoxication, are we to term 
his human appreciation of human existence 
"animal?" 

Is it not a vain conceit to imagine that 
we know better than the One who created 
us, and to strive against his gifts? We 
may call the facilities to enjoy he has 
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granted us brutal, but are they not perhaps 
intended as compensation for our readiness 
to suffer ? Shall a foot-clogged horse en- 
deavour to race with the wind ; or a wing- 
clipped bird to pierce the aerial heights of 
heaven ? And should man weary away his 
life in fruitless attempts at flight from his 
physical bondage ? Until he can leave 
his bruised heart, his quick, bitter tears, his 
solemn griefs, and his vague unrest far 
behind him ; until he passes from dreams 
of spiritual glory to their fulfilment, let him 
rejoice in earth's joy since he is not yet 
pure for heaven ; let him be glad as man 
while as man he suffers. 

I do not wish to indicate that Robert 
Douglas was the slave of his senses ; all his 
life he had been their master; but his 
intellect, too proud and mighty to be 
abased, was yet in sympathy with them. 
He had drunk, feasted, and laughed in his 
youth, and had reached enjoyment's sweetest 
and most subtle heights. His eye for 
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colour and form, his refined palate, his 
passionate richness of emotion, had won- 
drously intensified the glory of youth's 
carnival days. Unhappily the capability to 
enjoy keenly implies the power to suffer 
greatly. 

Robert Douglas had lived to loathe his 
life as much as he had once revelled in it. 
He had rejoiced as few men can rejoice, but 
he had suffered as few men have suffered. 
Ere he had reached life's prime the days 
were no longer bright with Hope's allure- 
ments for him : his heart might not throb 
with pleasure or glow with anticipation. 
The past was his future — not the past ot 
his blithe youth, but the past of his wrecked 
manhood. The present was a dull, stag- 
nant waste. He rarely smiled now, and 
never wept : he neither hoped nor feared ; 
he only prayed to forget. The storm of 
suffering that had once convulsed his soul 
had passed away, leaving nothing but the 
dull ache of its memory. 
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I have said that he had ceased to fear, 
and I was wrong in so saying. He had 
one terror, and that was the apprehension 
of aught occurring that might again make 
the flame of pain leap in his breast. He 
would have dreaded equally any return of 
his old heart-brightness. Years ago the 
greatness of his joy had aided to break his 
heart, and henceforth he shrunk from the 
scent of the roses as from the memory of 
their thorns. The sweet treachery and the 
sharp wound were inseparably connected. 

It was well for him his mind was as 
great as his heart. An ordinary man 
might have succumbed to fatuous self- 
indulgence, might have sought compen- 
sation for the disappointment of one sense 
in reckless prostitution of another ; but the 
sorrow that had dulled the one great joy 
of his life caused lesser pleasures to appear 
tasteless and insufficient. 

What were garlands and aromatic odours, 
sweet music and gleaming seas, to him who 
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watched the flying sails of the treacherous 
Egyptian passing away from the shattered 
wreck of his armies ? 

Eobert Douglas had loved like Anthony, 
but, unlike Anthony, he would have scorned 
to lure the wanton back. He would not 
have prostrated his bleeding heart at her 
feet, choosing to be murdered by her love 
rather than to live for another and a nobler 
end. 

When the Roman had flung honour, his 
heart, and his sword in one pierced, broken 
sacrifice on the altar to passion, he had 
given all that he possessed of good, and 
then he called for death to aid him to 
forget that sacrifice and its bitter frus- 
tration. 

Douglas had not lost honour, only happi- 
ness, and he could not cast the glory of his 
mental condition away from him because 
his physical pleasure in life was done. 

In the first agonies of his sorrow he had 
cursed the great capability to suflfer and to 
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recall with which his high-wrought faculties 
endowed him. 

" A fool would not remember as I do," 
he thought, bitterly. '* A fool would seek 
palliatives, would find consolation, and 
would forget. The poor idiot is happier 
than I ; for with him memory is but a 
vague, driftless cloud. In the midst of 
bondage and desolation he images royal 
splendour and content of state. An aureole 
of gold beams round his crazy brain, and 
homage attends his aimless movements. 
He is in an earthy hell, and God sends him 
dreams of heaven to console him for his 
spiritual infirmity. I live in physical 
peace, but I possess a consciousness to 
which madness would be preferable." 

As time went on Douglas learned to be 
grateful for the rare gifts which enabled 
him to seek other sources of interest, nobler 
inspirations, and worthier accomplishments 
than had crowned his old easeful days. 

For thirteen years of his life he had been 
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a wanderer over the face of the earth. As 
a youth he had traversed the world's high- 
ways with different purpose and in different 
fashion. Then all the delicate luxuries of 
wealth smoothed his way and enhanced the 
faint voluptuous charm attached to his 
spirit's dim appreciation of all that was 
lovely and rarest in nature and art. Now 
he was clad in homely fashion, and none 
but the plainest food crossed his lips. But 
as a foot traveller sees much more of the 
hidden beauty of nature than he who is 
hurried by fleet horses past all the murmur- 
ing joy of creeping rivulets and the blush 
of flower-tinted rocks, so Douglas, poor, 
unfriended, but with mind alert to per- 
ceive and vigorous to grasp : with no 
pleasure to distract or to lull his powers — 
acquired rare treasures of which, in a more 
facile progress through life, he might not 
even have detected the existence. 

Such was he whom the train was hurry- 
ing through the tempestuous autumn night 
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on his road to London. He knew that no 
face would brighten at his approach, no 
outstretched hand meet his at his journey's 
end. The quick rain and the bleak wind, 
the outside of unfriendly doors, that was all 
that would greet him when he left the 
shelter of the railway terminus. On the 
whole, Robert Douglas felt more utterly 
desolate on this the first night of his return 
to his mother country than he had ever 
done in solitudes, where the savage jaguar 
lurked in dense shadows ; where the cries of 
wild animals shrilled over a lonely but 
luxurious world of tropical vegetation ; 
where strange-faced beasts looked at him 
through the leaves, and the red man's 
shadow flitted dark against the sun. 
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CHAPTER X. 



SHE IS FOOLING THEE. 

Lady Diana Merton never looked more 
attractive than when attired for riding. 
Her warm-hued hair was massed in com- 
pact and glistening folds high up at the 
back of her shapely head. The throat 
imdemeath was fair and round ; delicately- 
tinted cheeks glowed through the dark 
shadow of the riding-veil, and the smooth 
close-fitting cloth habit showed the full lithe 
outline of her figure to perfection. On the 
morning succeeding the stormy night we 
have described she was standing in her 
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little drawing-room awaiting the arrival 
of her horses. She had been waiting some 
little time, for her grooms were insolent 
and ill-paid ; but it never irked Lady Diana 
to remain in a place where there were mir- 
rors ; and for the last few minutes she had 
actually revelled in the self-content with 
which the reflection of her figure inspired 
her. Captain Mowbray was presently an- 
nounced, and the lady greeted him with 
a tender clasp of her neatly-gloved little 
hand. 

" How nice you look," he said simply. 

*' How very inadequately he expresses 
it," Lady Diana said to herself, with a 
covert glance at the mirror. Then her 
thoughts reverted to George Austen. 

" He was so very clever," she sighed ; 
" he expressed everything so much better 
than this bright-faced boy. But then he 
felt too much, and that made it very pain- 
ful for both of us." 

" Austen has gone to Egypt," Thurstan 
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said, unconsciously referring to the object 
of her reflections. 

" Indeed ; and why ?" 

Lady Diana flushed a little, but Captain 
Mowbray was not troubled by an overplus 
of penetration. 

** They say it's some love affair ; and 
he's gone to see the crocodile in its native 
Nile by way of diversion." 

** He may meet another Cleopatra there," 
Lady Diana remarked absently. 

" Cleopatra won the Oaks last year. I 

don't think it was she who ruined him. 

I know I made a hatful of money on 

her," Thurstan said simply. Then he bent 

his handsome head low near the lady's 
cheek. 

" Did you hear the storm last night?" he 
murmured. 

'' No," she answered unsuspiciously, " I 
slept very well." 

" I did not," he said reproachfully. " I 
never do sleep now." 
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She looked up at him with her gay eyes 
sparkling. 

" Young gentlemen in the army are not 
celebrated for keepitig good hours," she 
observed sententiously. 

" It is not that," he said with agitation ; 
« it is " 

But what " it " was was destined to 
remain a secret in Captain Mowbray's 
troubled mind for the present, for a servant 
opened the door and announced the horses. 

Lady Diana followed the domestic 
quickly down the stairs. His opportune 
arrival had been a welcome relief to her. 
There was nothing she liked so well as 
hovering on the brink of some great emo- 
tional scene evoked by the power of her 
own attractions ; but she always evaded a 
climax as much as possible. She dreaded 
to meet the recoil of a wounded heart. She 
feared the anger, the fierce despair she 
sometimes encountered in those who, having 
given her their all, suddenly found that 
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they grasped nothing in return but sweet, 
empty words and barren memories. Thur- 
stan Mowbray was still a boy con^pared to 
this wily adept in guile. 

But one convulsive leap of rage and 
passion sometimes deepens a boy's heart to 
that of a man. Lady Diana had known 
ere now what it was to fear her victims. 

" I'm glad he didn't say too much," she 
thought, as she looked down with a sweet 
smile on Captain Mowbray's somewhat 
lingering endeavours to arrange her little 
foot in the stirrup. " When they ask me 
to marry it's all up with me. It brings 
things to an unsatisfactory conclusion ; for 
I am obliged to say so, and then they find 
me out." 

Lovelace never entertained a greater 
horror of the tie that was to bind him 
to another than did this vagrant-minded 
beauty. It may be that the hurt of the 
old gall was still fresh in her mind. She 
had been woefully afraid of her husband. 
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He had loved her passionately, which 
frightened her, and he exacted a perfect 
return of his love, which was impossible to 
her. If it is annoying to be persecuted by 
a beggar for the alms you have not to give, 
how much more irksome it is to feel eyes, 
lips, and heart ever watching for the re- 
sponse which may never Hve for them. 

I think less sympathy should be given 
to " L*un qui baise," and more to " L'autre 
qui tend la joue." If it is terrible to love 
without return, is there not a world of 
passive misery for the one who is the tm- 
responsive object ? To feel guilty of divert- 
ing one's eyes in sorrowful irritation away 
from the yearning tenderness that meets 
them ; to feel one's voice miserably hard and 
unsympathetic, when it answers the tremble 
6f supplication, the wail of repulsed passion, 
which thrills the tones of " L'un qui baise *' 
— ^to know your heart cold and dead while 
another's is blazing so fiercely beside it ; to 
feel its corpse-like weight being lifted, 
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hurried and stormed at by the impulsive 
restlessness of that living flame, and yet 
not to be able to assimilate with its bright- 
ness nor even to give back glow for glow, 
or throb for throb, — ^is not this an unen- 
viable position ? and is sympathy only due 
to the su£ferer who has at least the relief of 
action ? 

Lady Diana had feared her husband. 
She had shrunk from his excess of love^ 
and felt herself shamed by her own un- 
generous coldness. She feared him as one 
whose nature was higher and goodlier than 
her own, and she stood in awe of his un- 
compromising rectitude. She instinctively 
felt that his wrath would be as deep-seated 
as his love should he ever discover false- 
hood where he had trusted, or treachery 
where he had given faith. When the news 
of his death reached her she sobbed and 
grieved as an impressionable-natured wo- 
man must fain grieve over such a dire 
tragedy, but all through her tears there 
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was a little song rippling in her heart; 
and as time ebbed away and the tears dried 
the song grew louder and clearer, and its 
import was, "I am free — I am free, and 
I will never wear bonds again." 

Whenever her creditors grew importu- 
nate she would think fondly of Lord Orme's 
wealth, and half scheme to become its 
sharer ; but she would have felt even this 
advantageous alliance to be a great sacrifice 
of herself, only to be excused on grounds 
of impecuniosity and Lord Orme's weak- 
ness of mind, which failing would render 
him a less objectionable yokemate than 
many others. 

Thurstan Mowbray did not gain another 
opportunity to-day of saying more than a 
few words to Lady Diana. She was 
joined by a lady friend outside the door, 
and. as the three cantered abreast under 
the pleasant shade of the row Thurstan 
could only look his . admiration of his mis- 
teesSy and decide privately that she was 
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"the handsomest woman in London, by 
Jove." There was enough wind to freshen 
her delicate cheek and to blow the folds 
of her habit closer to her figure, enough 
enjoyment in feeling the elastic undulation 
of the thoroughbred horse that carried her 
to send a bright glance to her sleepy eyes 
and a sweeter ring to her clear, pleasant 
voice. Thurstan Mowbray was right. Lady 
Diana was still the loveliest woman in 
London when excitement banished the 
signs of age and weariness from her face, 
when the soft lips curled with laughter, 
and the dimples deepened on her round 
chin. Town was nearly empty — ^that is to 
say, in a fashionable point of view — and 
Captain Mowbray thought a little regret- 
fully of the gold-leaved country woods, 
where grey partridges were falling like hail 
under the aim of one or two of his brother 
officers who were fortunate enough to own 
good shooting quarters. ** Denzil asked me 
down to his father's to shoot," he observed 
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presently ; and Lady Diana, who was always 
quick to detect and condemn any one's 
selfishness but her own, said scornfully, 
** And pray why did you not go ?" 
"You know why," he stammered; 
"yoa know that I can only get a few 
days' leave now, and that I must return 
to Canterbury to-morrow. Of course I 
preferred to spend these days where you 

are, and ^" 

" It was too short a time to make it worth 
while to go to your friends ?'* Lady Diana 
suggested drily. 

" Not at all. I might have got two 
clear days' shooting at Denzil's place, and 
I am a good shot, though you mayn't think 
it; and I do wish you had gone down 
there. I know Lady Denzil asked you," 
Captain Mowbray said in an injured tone. 

** I hate staying at other people's houses,'* 
yawned Lady Diana. " One never gets 
one's comforts attended to. It has taken 
years to educate my own household to my 
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wishes. I am old enough not to like being 
crossed in my Uttle requirements. I Uke 
to be sure that my cook is good, my tea 
strong, my bed a mattress, and my letters 
certain to go to the post. On these points 
one is always helpless and generally 
thwarted in a strange house." 

" I wonder if I could make you happy 
in a house of mine/' Captain Mowbray 
murmured, edging nearer to her side. 

Lady Diana's mare lashed out at this 
moment, and Captain Mowbray's horse 
prudently sidled away. 

" I think it was a fly," the lady said, 
innocently ; and the three cantered on the 
faster from the temporary excitement of 
the horses. 

" D the fly," Thurstan muttered mo- 
rosely; and he rode on with a cloud on 
his brow. He had been baffled several 
times lately in his efforts to make Lady 
Diana clearly understand his sentiments: 
in his ignorance he was not aware how 
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little BO practised a coquette required any 
such enlightenment; and the struggle be- 
tween the eloquence of his feelings and his 
difficulty in expressing them frequently 
made sore confusion in his mind. " He 
had often wished he were clever, like 
Austen, whose words flowed with the 
charm of ease. It makes a fellow feel 
such a fool not to be able to say half what 
is in his heart," he reflected discontentedly. 
" I would fight for her and die for her, but 
I can't talk to her." 

" He looks handsomest when he'ssulky,'' 
Lady Diana thought as she noted Captain 
Mowbray's air of depression, "It is a 
pity one is too tender-hearted to keep him 
so. Men who are in love look such fools 
when they're pleased," 

They had come back to Lady Diana's 
door by this time ; she looked with satis- 
faction at her lover as he swimg himself 
lightly off his horse. 

" Such a perfect figure," she murmured ; 
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** broad-chested, but lithe and well-knit. 
I hate your overgrown giants who walk 
about in modem novels, crushing all the 
goblets in their hands, and treating smaller- 
limbed mortals with muscular scorn. No 1 
Captain Mowbray, you cannot drink tea 
with me to-day. I expect my aunt." (Oh, 
Lady Diana !) " She is a Quaker, and has an 
abhorrence of dragoons. Grood-bye, and — ^" 
the rest of the sentence reached only 
his ear as her figure swayed forward 
into his arms and he lifted her to the 
ground. 

He looked at her, his face flushed with 
pleasure. 

" You make me so happy," he stam- 
mered under his breath. Lady Diana 
smiled a divine smile of pity and tender- 
ness, and felt herself to be overflowing with 
the milk of human kindness. 

There was a witness to this little scene 
of whom no one took any notice, but who 
nevertheless appeared to be much inte- 
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rested in the group assembled at Lady 
Diana's door. This was a man who leaned 
against the area railings, and looked at the 
lady as she dismounted with a gaze so 
steadfast and searching, that she noticed 
it even in all the flutter of gratified 
vanity. 

" What do you want?" she said, pausing 
on the steps and gathering up her skirts 
that they might not come in contact with 
the man's coarse-looking garments. 

" Nothing," he answered, shortly, and 
turned away. 

" Mad ! poor creature," Lady Diana said, 
compassionately, watching the tall ill-clad 
figure as it disappeared down a bye- 
street. 

Then she went up-stairs to prepare her- 
self for a new visitor — not a Quaker auijt 
but a dignitary of the Church. 

" I have never yet seen a spoony bishop," 
she said, . meditatively, as she put on a 
fresh muslin robe, and fastened starry bios- 
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soms of Cape jasmine in her bosom and 
in the folds of her bright hair, '* I wonder 
what his lordship will think of me, and if 
he'll find his knowledge of the Thirty-nine 
Articles of any use to him ! " 
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CHAPTER XL 



HOMELESS AMID A THOUSAND HOMES. 

When Robert Douglas walked away from 
the vicinity of Curzon Street, lie turned his 
steps in the direction of the park; he 
walked quickly, as one who is spurred on 
by a pursuing pain — a pain which threatens 
to shrivel the soul with its sharpness, should 
its victim pause to think. When he at 
last relaxed his rapid pace, it was to cast 
himself down on one of the park seats ; and 
then he shielded his sun-burnt face with 
his hand that none might note its utter 
forlomness. 
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" She looked me in the face and she did 
not know me. She heard me speak and 
my voice was unfamiliar as any other 
stranger's," he whispered. " Fool that I was 
to subject myself to this last humiliation !" 

Two young lovers nestled down on a 
seat near him, and were telling each other 
of their passion's infiniteness, when they 
were disturbed by a harsh laugh resound- 
ing near them. They drew themselves 
away with scared angry eyes, and Robert 
Douglas was left alone to stare at the red 
leaves fluttering slowly through the warm 
September haze and to wonder whether this 
great city held a more desolate wretch than 
himself. 

He was beginning to feel faint from 
hunger ; his journey to town and the sub- 
sequent night's lodging had exhausted his 
last few shillings, and he had been unable 
to afford himself a meal for the last two 
days ; he turned out his pockets and smiled 
drearily as he found that nothing fell from 
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them but a few dried crumbs, which hungry, 
impudent sparrows took inamediate posses- 
sion of. 

Fortune had turned her wheel backwards 
for him since he last stood in this great 
pleasure-ground of London. Who would 
have guessed that this haggard, poverty- 
stricken looking man had once driven the 
handsomest team of bays in town down the 
path which he now looked with hunger* 
craving eyes ? 

As it grew dusk the paths became de- 
serted ; the babble of children ceased in 
the walks ; and, with few exceptions, every 
living tenant of the park turned their steps 
homeward. 

One kindly foot-passenger touched 
Douglas on the arm. 

" It is getting late for sleeping in the 
air," he suggested, 

" I am not sleeping, thank you," Douglas 
said, courteously ; and the other passed on 
thinking — 
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** What a nice voice that tramp had/* 
In reality, Douglas felt the drowsiness 
of exhaustion creeping over him; but he 
did not care to exert himself to leave his 
present position. He was at least secure 
of a seat here, and the cit/s multifarious 
sparkling houses conveyed to him no sense 
of protection or comfort. 

" Who should know me there ?** he 
thought. "What greater claim have I on 
any one's remembrance than on hers who 
broke up my life, and yet I am so dead in 
her memory that the sound of my voice 
does not even hint the past to her?'* It 
was strange that in all the various shapes 
her face had taken before him in his 
wanderings, he had never pictured this 
phase of perfect unconsciousness. He had 
seen it gentle and scornful ; quivering with 
passion, and soft with love. He had seen 
it oftenest with all its bright beauty thwarted 
by treachery. He had remembered its 
dishonouring smile turned on another^ and 
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had cursed its guile, while his heart was 
sore with ruined love. He had forgiven it, 
and prayed that it might clear itself for 
heaven ere the bright flesh dropped to 
dust, and the poor sinning soul was called 
to hear its unchanging doom. He had 
once recalled it, fair and innocent as it was, 
when they first met as boy and girl. It 
was the recollection of her pure-seeming 
eyes — it was the sound of her childish voice, 
heard in a dream, that persuaded him to 
forgive her ; but he never contemplated that 
the countenance he knew, so well would 
cease to know him. He had not sought to 
meet her face again ; it was by the merest 
accident that he had rested by those area 
railings, when she who had given him the 
sweetest delight of his life, and who had 
caused him intolerable suffering, passed by 
him with the careless regard of a stranger. 
He cursed the necessity that had brought 
him to England, and the chance that had 
brought her before him. 
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His love was dead, and could feel pain 
no more; but he was still vulnerable to 
mortification and outraged pride* 

The ghost who escaped from the land of 
spirits, that she might look once more on a. 
dearly-loved face on earth, saw that which 
caused it to veil its shadowy eyes, and to 
welcome that eternal punishment of torture 
which might insure eternal forgetfulness. 

Surely the spirit's sufifering waa incom- 
plete, for it only witnessed inconstancy. A 
few years later and it might, perhaps, have 
presented itself in the flesh without being 
recognized by the fickle lover ! 

" What am I to do, where am I to go ?*' 
Douglas asked himself, as he looked blankly 
into the gathering darkness. ^^ There isn't 
a tramp in London who isn't better off than 
I am to-night, I don't even know the 
sheltered comers in the arches." 

For two days he had tasted nothing but 
that unsavoury roll at Folkstone, and his 
brain reeled when he endeavoured to walk 
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away from his resting-place. He sank 
back wearily on the seat. 

"It's no good, I must stay here until 
morning." He felt very faint and ill as he 
lay his head on the wooden bench, 

*' I wonder why He did not let me die, 
when all happiness died in me — when I 
was ashamed of my life, and pained nearly 
to madness by its wreck. I did not seek to 
shield myself that night. I stood there to 
the last ; and when all others struggled for 
life, and prayed God to spare them, I alone 
was silent and resistless; but I was not 
allowed to be put out of my pain, and for 
what have I been reserved ?" He lifted his 
large eyes wistftdly to a misty galaxy of 
stars overhead, as if seeking there the 
answer to his question. 

" Forgive me if I rebel," he said, softly. 
" * I acknowledge Thy all-knowing power. 
I am comforted by Thy infinite promise. 
Thy will be done.' I have said it all the 
laights of my life but one." Then he dropped 
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to sleep in a shroud of mist, and with a 
rising wind shivering down the moist leaves 
on his face, and penetrating the thin worn 
cloak he had pulled tightly round him. 

m 

Meanwhile Lady Diana was smiling 
softly on her pillow at the reflection that 
hishops did not wear bonds any more grace- 
fully than laymen, but were to the full as 
awkward and uncomfortable when con- 
fused by the tender trouble of love. 

When Douglas next awoke, the dawn 
was creeping up the east edge of the river. 
The cold stillness of night still held the 
town in check ; it would be four or five 
hours before its gaudy babbling life poured 
down the long vistas of streets ; before the 
shining quays would be thronged, the 
river tremble under the quick sails, or the 
pavement echo to the restless beat of innu- 
merable footsteps. 

Cramped and shivering, Douglas longed 
for the sun to grow warmer and the day to 
come in its full completeness. There was 
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a terrible pain gnawing his stomach, and he 
knew, that unless he could quickly obtain 
the aid he had come to England to 
seek, it would be too late for him to benefit 
by it. He had called the day before on the 
one man on whom he felt he had a claim, 
and had been told that " Captain Mowbray 
was out ; was not expected home until late ; 
would he call again to-morrow ?" He con- 
sented to this, and had just left Thurstan 
Mowbray's lodgings (which were in con- 
venient proximity to Curzon Street), when 
chance brought him before the object of his 
search. He knew Mowbray immediately, 
although it was five years since they had 
met ; but Thurstan, with his. heart drunk with 
the joy of his renewed hopes, had followed 
Lady Diana with his glance until she had 
disappeared within her doorway, and then 
he rode away with his eyes still full of her, 
neyer seeing the man who had once saved 
his life at the risk of his own. 

" I must find him to-day, and get him to 
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redeem an old promise/' Douglas thought ; 
then he remembered the look that had 
passed between Lady Diana and the young 
man, and smiled bitterly. 

*^ The leopard cannot change his spots, or 
the light woman her nature. I do not 
blame the boy, poor fool !" 

As it grew later the Park became more 
frequented, and presently Douglas's atten- 
tion was attracted by a bevy of rosy-faced 
children running down to the shores of the 
river. 

** They have got food for the birds," he 
thought, with a gleam in his hungry eyes. 
** I wonder if those greedy ducks will swal- 
low up every bit." 

The ducks ceased swimmmg on their 
heads when they became aware of the patter 
of crumbs on the water, and recovering 
their perpendicular with a jerk, gobbled 
down every morsel that swam on the 
surface. 

Douglas looked so wistfully at the roll 
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the little girl nearest to him held, that 
she divined somewhat of the nature of his 
extremity. 

** Would you like it, poor man?" she 
said, holding out a dimpled hand with the 
proffered treasure. With difficulty con- 
trolling the eager haste of his own hands, 
Douglas took it, crying — 

** God J)less you, child !" and turned aside 
to conceal the rapacity of his manner of 
eating it. The child sidled away, scared by 
her own temerity. The man felt the tears 
come into his eyes from weakness and 
gratitude. 

" Now I shall get on/' he said hopefully. 
The miserable crave of famine was relieved 
for the present, and all he had to do 
was to wait patiently until it was time 
for him to keep his appointment. But 
when that hour came, and he had walked 
slowly and with difficulty to Captain 
Mowbray's door, he met the discouraging 
answer : 
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** Captain Mowbray has not yet returned : 
will be sure to be here to-night, as he has a 
dinner-party. Call again in the evening, 
or leave your business." 

" I will leave my name/' Douglas said, 
simply ; " he will admit me when he sees it." 

Captain Mowbray's ** gentleman " looked 
superciliously at the stranger's costume: 
" I have my doubts about that/' he said 
with dignity ; *^ unless, indeed, he owes 
you a vast amount of money." 

*'He owes me nothing that is of any 
consequence," Douglas said, a wan smile 
passing over his thin face. " But you are 
to give him my name, nevertheless, and I 
will call once more at six o'clock." 

Then he dragged his weary way back to 
the Park ; he was somewhat feeble and 
wandering in his gait, and he dreaded 
lest his incertitude of movement should be 
mistaken for intoxication. 

" I once drank the best Sillery in London 
in that house," he thought, glancing at 
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one of the West-end palaces, '* I wonder 
what fifteen years have done with my host 
— taken him off to unpleasant places I 
should fear ; for his sins were many, and 
his gout perpetual." 

He remained all day on the same bench 
he had occupied during the night. He 
looked on it as a kind of familiar home ; 
he knew every uncomfortable notch in the 
tree it circled — every vagary of the 
twisted branches overhead. 

When noon came it found him suffering 
all the old sick feeling of emptiness — all the 
terrible crave for food which haunted him 
even in his sleep. During all the years of 
adversity and hardship to which his own 
choice had exposed him, he had never been 
reduced to such a strait as this. 

" If I were in the Brazils I could shoot 
down a parrot, and bake it over a wood fire. 
In no remote part of this great world should 
I be so helpless, so utterly reduced as in 
civilized Europe." 
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He ground his teeth with impotent dis- 
tress. 

"I try not to forget what I am/' he 
moaned, as he picked up a chestnut that 
had rolled out of the pocket of some 
passer-by. " I try to remember that I am 
a man and a gentleman, but it is very 
hard to do so when hunger lowers one 
into a beast." 

It was growing dark when he again took 
his way to Captain Mowbray's lodgings. 
He passed slowly down Eegent Street, 
holding on by friendly palings where he 
could, for every now and then his step 
failed him. He kept near the side of the 
brilliantly-lighted shops, that he might feign 
that it was absorption in their contents 
that caused him to linger near them. What 
mockery to him, and wretches like him, 
was this continual blaze of unattainable 
luxury ! The warm scent of bread steam- 
ing from the bakers' shops, the tempting 
joints, the shining fish, the rich clothes, the 
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sparkle of jewels, all the means of satisfying 
life's wants, of surrounding it with princely 
luxury, separated from the hungry and 
naked by a transparent veil of glass which, 
while it displayed all that could allure the 
wealthy, kept the needy in a continued hell 
of baffled temptation. 

Warm clothing that may never comfort 
the street-walker's shivering limbs ; savoury 
fumes of food that torture the pinched 
nostrils and hungering lips ; the array of 
rare wines, of which one mouthful would 
suffice to give strength to the failing 
frame ; the peeps of luxurious homes ; the 
dinners smoking on the board, and sur- 
rounded by the round, healthful faces ; the 
rolling of carriages bearing those whose 
dainty feet need never grow sore with 
pacing pavements; the laughter, the jest, 
the sound of glad music floating through 
open windows ;— what a hideous panorama 
it must seem to those who are as desolate 
and famished in the crowded streets as ever 
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Hagar was in the lonely glare of inter- 
minable sands. 

Douglas passed without a glance shops 
where he had once expended costly sums in 
the purchase of artistic gems ; but he lingered 
long near the baker's window, until the 
torture within him nearly made a felon of 
him. 

" I carit keep my hands off it if I look at 
it a moment longer," he said, as he detached 
himself with a desperate effort from the 
vicinity of a new loaf. Fortunately the 
street he sought was near at hand, but when 
he reached Captain Mowbray's door he 
could do no more than pull the bell, and 
when the servant answered the appeal, he 
found the visitor lying on his face at the 
threshold . 

END OF VOL. I. 
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